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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
Memorials of the Publie Life and Character of the 
Right Hon. James Oswald, of Dunnikier ; con- 
tained in a Correspondence with some of’ the most 
distinguished Men of the last Century. 8vo. 
484, Edinburgh, 1825. Constable & Co. 
Pouios, Hurst & Co. 


Prosasty from having raised our“expectations 
too high respecting this volume, we have been 
somewhat disappointed in perusing it. From the 
letters of Lord Kames, David Hume, Sir Gilbert 
Ehiiot, the great Chatham, the author of Douglas, 
Adam Smith, Hugh Blair, the Earl of Buchan, 
the Duke of Argyle, Alexander Wedderburn, Sir 
John ple, Mr. Pelham, Lord Halifax, 
Bubb Dodington, Mr. Townshend, the Duke of 
Newcastle, Bute, single-speech Hamilton, 
and’ a multitude of other writers, famous in 
the walks of literature and politics, it was im- 
possible not to anticipate a treat of the . most 
interesting kind, But much of the correspond- 
ence relates to matters of trivial importance ; 
and the lacwne are so fatal to continuity, that 
even where our attention is fixed, it rarely hap-. 
pens that we can gratify it by following the thread 
to an end, 

The work is. produced under the superintend- 
ence of one of Mr. Oswald’s descendants; and 
he does himself credit by the filial piety with 
which he places in the light of day, the eminent 
qualities, both of head and heart, which distin- 
guished his ancestor, Mr. Oswald was: indeed, 
not only a very useful and valuable, but a very 
ornamental} of society. ‘In his various 
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all accidents (besides the natural course of events) 
turn out against us. What a surprising misfor- 
tune is this Bergen-op-Zoom, which is almost 
unparalleled in modern history! I hear the Dutch 
troops, besides their common cowardice, and ill 
discipline, are seized with an universal panic. 
This winter may perhaps decide the fate of Hol- 
land ; and then where are we? I shall not be 
much pe ge if this prove the last Parlia- 
ment, worthy the name, we shall ever have in 
Britain. I cannot, therefore, congratulate you 
upon your having a seat in it : I can only congra- 
tulate you upon the universal joy and satisfaction 
it gave to everybody ; and this popularity I doubt 
not but you will endeavour to preserve, as more 
valuable than anything that politics can give you, 
especially in the present times. I have some 
thoughts of taking advantage of this short inter- 
val of liberty that is indulged us, and of printing 
the Philosophical Essays I left in your hands. 
Our friend is against this, as indiscreet. 
But, in the first place, I think I am too deep 
engaged to think of a retreat. In the second 
place, I see not what bad consequences follow, 
in the present age, from the character of an infi- 
del ; especially if a man’s conduct be in other 
pee irreproachable. What is your opinion ?” 

"his letter i#’dated Ninewells, Oct. 2, 1747. 
Another lett@r from the same, dated London, 
January 29, 1748, is as follows : 

‘« T havé little more to say to you, than to bid 
you adieu before I leave this country. I got an 
invitation General St. Clair to attend him 


oficial situations, Ii¢-ebins to-"rave'acted with| whieh T Taine etl roe, an sevcoutle if wot a 


patriotism, talent, and integrity ; and.in the pri- 
vate relations of life, with amiabledéss, sound 
sense, and hohour. No wonder that he was held 
in the general esteem which this volume so amply 
demonstrates 


As unfolding much of public information, how- 
ever, we do not find it very prolific, after the 
numerous diaries, letters, tracts, &¢. &c. which 
have been published to illustrate the same period. 
Some of the Scottish matters may possess attrac- 
tions for readers of that country, which they have 
not for those of the South ; but upon the whole, 
we consider the work to be rather more extended 
than the materials deserved to be. Had all Mr. 
Oswald’s papers been preserved, instead of the 
greater portion of them having been destroyed by 
fire, no doubt a very effective selection might 
have been made, As it is, the following ex- 
amples will show the nature of the publication. 

“ Mr. David Hume to Mr. Oswald. 

“ Dear Sir,—I know not whether I ought to 
congratulate you upon the success of your elec- 
tion, where you prevailed so unexpectedly.* 
think the present times are so calamitous, and 
our future prospect so dismal, that it is a misfor- 
tune to have any concern in public affairs, which 
poe a am! and where it is difficult to 

a proper degree of insensibility or phi- 
losophy, as long as one is in sheen. Vou 
my sentiments were always a little gloomy 
on that ; and Iam sorry to observe, that 





prove an agrééable, if nota 
}profitable-jaunt for me. , I shall have an opportu- 
nity of seeing courjs and camps ; and if I can 
afterwards be so happy as to attain leisure and 
other opportunities, ts knowledge may even turn 
to account to me, as a man of letters, which, I 
confess, has always been the sole object of my 
ambition. I have long had an intention, in my 
riper years, of composing some history ; and I 
question not but some greater experience in the 
operations of the field, and the intrigues of the 
cabinet,-will be requisite, in order to enable me 
to speak with judgment upon these subjects. But, 
notwithstanding these flattering ideas of futu- 
rity, as well as the present charms of variety, I 
must confess that T left home with infinite regret, 
where I had treasured up stores of study and 
plans of thinking for many years. Iam sure I 
shall not be so happy as I should have been had 
I prosecuted these. But, in certain situations, a 
man dares not follow his own judgment, or refuse 
such offers as these. 

“The subscriptions for the stocks were filled 
up with wonderful quickness this ; but, as 
the ministry had made no private bargains with 
stock-jobbers, but opened Pooks for everybody, 
these money-dealers have clogged the wheels a 
little, and subscribers find themselves losers 
on the disposal of their stock, to their great 


surprise. 
“ There was a controverted election, that has 
made some noise, betwixt John Pitt and Mr. 


Patan fr te cuay 0 Hi, whee he perched |DI4x of the Prince's family, when Mr. Pelham, 


stuns: Sie B. Henderson, after a very keen and close-run 


finding himself under a necessity of disobliging 
the heir-apparent, resolved to have others as 





deep in the scrape as himself, and accordingly 
obliged Fox, Pitt, Lyttleton, and Hume Camp- 
bell, all to speak on the same side. They say 
their speeches were very diverting. An ass could 
not mumble a thistle more ridiculously than they 
handled this subject : f gocapnas our country- 
man, not being prepared, was not able to speak a 
word to the subject, but spent half-an-hour in 
protestations of his own integrity, disinterested- 
ness, and regard to every man’s right and pro- 


** His brother, Lord Marchmont, has had the 
most extraordinary adventure in the world. About 
three weeks ago he was at the play, where he 
espied in one of the boxes a fair virgin, whose 
looks, air, and manner, made such a powerful and 
wonderful effect upon him, as was visible to every 
by-stander. His raptures were so undisguised, 
his jlooks so expressive of passion, his inquiries 
so earnest, that everybody took notice of it.’ He 
soon was told that her name was Crompton, a 
linendraper’s daughter, that had been bankrupt 
last year, and had not been able to pay above five 
shilhings in the pound, The fair nymph herself 
was about sixteen or seventeen, and being sup- 
ported by some relations, appeared in every pub- 
lic place, and had fatigued every eye but that of 
his lordship, which, being entirely employed in 
the severer studies, had never till that fatal mo- 
ment opened upon her charms. Such and so 
powerful was their effect, as to be able to justify 
all the Pharamonds and Cyruses in their utmost 
extravagancies. ° He wrote next morning to her 
father, desiring leave to visit his daughter on 

le-terms.; and, in a few days, she will 
be Countess of Marchmont. All this is certainty 
trve. They say many small fevers prevent a 
great one. Heaven be praised that I havealways 
liked the persons and company of the fair sex : 
for, by that means, I hope to escape such ridicu - 
lous passions. But could you ever suspect the 
ambitious, the severe, the bustling, the impetu- 
ous, the violent Marchmont, of becoming so ten- 
der and gentle a swain—an Artamenes—an 
Oroondates ? 

“ The officers (I suppose from effeminacy) are 
generally much disgusted at the service. They 
speak of no less [than] three hundred, high and 
low, who have desired leave to sell out. 

‘“‘T am, my dear Sir, yours most affectionately, 
(Signed) “ Davip Hume.’ 

The following is remarkable, as the beginning 
of that great plan which has, in our day, pro- 
duced one of the noblest cities in the world. 
Mr. Gilbert Laurie, Lord Provost of Edinburgh, 
in March 1767, not sixty years ago, thus writes 
to Mr. Oswald : 

“The Magistrates and Council of this city 
have well nigh accomplished what has been so 
long wanted and wished for—the opening a com- 
munication, by a bridge over the North Loch, to 
the grounds lying to the north of the city, where 
there are proper areas to erect buildings for the 
convenience and health of the inhabitants, which 
have hitherto greatly suffered by reason of their 
confined situation, and the nature of their pre- 
sent dwelling-houses. 

«« The extension of the royalty has all along 





been considered as-an essential part of that plan ; 
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upon the faith of this, the town have expended,| 
and are still laying out, such large sums, a$ must 
bring an intolerable burben upon its patrimony, 
unless the houses in the new town are made lia- 
ble to an equitable proportion of the public taxes. 
‘As such houses cannot be so su with- 
out the authority of Parliament, the Magistrates 
and Council, after consulting with the Lords of 
Session and members of the College of Justice, 
the gentlemen of the county, the incorporations, 
and other respectable societies in town, preferred 
a petition to the House of Commons, in behalf 
of the community, for liberty to bring in a bill 
for extending the royalty over the grounds where 
the new town is to be erected ; and this bill the 
Honourable House have referred, agreeably to 
their forms, to the consideration of a committee. 

‘¢ The bill being so framed as not to infringe 
upon the rights of any society, or of any indivi- 
dual whatsoever, the Magistrates and Council 
flattered themselves that the good offices of all 
their countrymen would not have been wanting 
for promoting a measure that has the unanimous 
upprobation of the county, and of the abovemen- 
tioned respectable bodies of men; a measure so 
beneficial to the public, and on which the well- 
being of the community, and the property and 
trade of this ancient city, so much depend ; but, 
to their great surprise, [they] have been informed 
of an intended opposition to be made to the bill 
by the Earl of Morton, unless the Magistrates will 
tamely submit to a very extraordinary demand, 
not in their power to grant, and unsupported by 
any law or reason whatsoever. 

“TI have, at the desire of the Magistrates 
and community, taken the liberty to send under 
this cover a copy of his Lordship’s proposition, 
with some observations upon it, They humbly 
hope, from your known goodness and regard for 
the public welfare, that you will not suffer‘ the 
metropolis of Scotland to be oppressed by putti 
off the extension bill, on a pretence of an alleg 
claim, that has no manner of relation to that 
question, 

“* #f Lord Morton has any ground of challenge, 
in the name of the public, against the Magistrates 
and Council, respecting the Register-offices, let 
him prosecute that claim before a competent} 
court, in which they are ready to join issue with 
his Lordship, and don’t entertain the least doubt 
of making it appear that such a claim could only 
have been reared up from the hope that an at- 
tempt to embarrass the extension of the royalty 
snight have obtained what would have been re- 
jected in any other circumstances. 

“I am, with great respect, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) Giutsert Laurie.” 

From a letter from General James Murray, 
Governor of Quebec, November 1763, we copy 
the following : 

“‘Thave likewise sent a sample of some of 
our pine trees; if you do not choose to plant 
them on your own estate, perhaps they will 
be acceptable to a friend. I likewise send 
some black birch plank for furniture: it is the 
growth of Canada, and I think more beautiful 
than mahogany. The Balsam of Canada, of 
which there is four bottles, is good for all disor- 
ders in the lungs and kidneys, and, as great de- 
mands are made for the seeds of trees and shrubs 
of this country, | have sent you a copy of the 
directions for gathering the same, a duplicate of 
which I keep, that if, for the future, you may 
want any of them for yourself, or for your friends, 
you may refer me to my duplicate, and depend 

upon the punctual execution of your orders for 
any thing as far-as Carolina.” 


surprise anybody, and it has happened in such a} 
~ sce. po I believe neither his friends 
nor enemies will be much concerned or rejoined 
atit. ’Tis engugh to. turn p nabrerg ann 
how different this situation is what it would 
have been two years ago. It may Serve a3 a 
great example when one thinks of the. cause of 
it: so may the E. of B. too, though with much 
less compassion.” 
George IT. seems to have had & strange dislike 
to surgeons: Secretary Legge (Dec. 15, 1751,) 
Writes to Mr. O——. 
«I met Mr. Fox, and told him I had a joint 
request to him from you and myself; to whi 
he replied, that he would do it with all his heart, 
if it was in his power. I then communicated the 
busi , and showed him your letter, in answer 
to which, he told me the following story :---That, 
about two months after he was at War, 
he was with the King at Kensington, who, in 
the midst of some other discourse, that led not 
at all to the point, turned about to him and said, 
‘ Mr. Fox, do you never bring me any p 
for making a surgeon into a commissioned offi- 
cer?’ 
not done anything of that sort that was disagree- 
able to his Majesty ; that, indeed, without this 
precaution, he might possibly for the future have 
done it. The answer was, ‘ No, you have never 
done it, and I charge you never to doit.’ This, 
you see, is a dead refusal, which can never be 
‘ot over. Fox told me that, accordingly, he never 
had attempted any such thing, and that he had 
never known it done in his time. The King, at 
the strong solicitation of Colonel Duroure, did, 
indeed, suffer a surgeon, who was a captain-lieu- 
tenant in his regiment, to advance one step higher 
not long ago. But this was done very unwil- 
lingly, and the person was obliged immediately 
to quit his surgeonship, and the colonel to pro- 
vide another for the regiment.” 

We conclude for the present, leaying a single 
extract for next Saturday, with one letter, and 
BS of another, from the ever-amasing Bubb 

lodington : 





“ Eastbury, the 6th October, 1744. 

“ Dear Sir—I received the honoar of yours 
with just the same degree of- mortification that 
your personal appearance (which I expected about 
that time) would have given me pleasure. I am 
so much of a Christian, that I can with truth say, 
that Iam glad that you have spent your time 
better, though at the expense of making me spend 
mine worse. Climate and soil are ie boone 
ingredients in life: a clear head, with an honest 
heart, is the real sun of every soil: they make 
the frozen valley bloom, and the rough mountain 
smile ; with them, we can laugh at the north] 
winds howling through the broken ‘precipiceés, 
and make the incumbent gloom cheerful ; 

* Nor envy Fraud her sunshine and her skies. 

“« 1 thought of importing a little of this. com- 
modity from your side of the Tweed, to help to 
pass away this autumn ; but: you prevented me ; 
off with necessity: a pox of necessity. 
have had as much as that of [the] minister. But 
I shall object to the use of it no more, because I 
think the ministry have brought it to a reality on 
both sides ; and h formerly they used it, as 
false patriots did the interest of their country, as 
apiiptene to cover designs they not 
justify, and durst not own; yet now, I think,:it 
is a palpable truth, that it is of:absolute necessity 
that we should be undone, or that they should be 
hanged. “* Gro Dopincton.” 


Mr. Fox replied, that he hoped hé had | } 


and when I expected my cargo, ae Ng, poe ; 
could}! 
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unless you come on foot ; for an epi- 

demical distemper has struck all the horses in 
nd about. town, 5d that everybody is, laid up, 

Tia is true to such a degree, that the Prince 
designed to take the air on Thursday morning, 
and was forced to stay at home because his whole 
stables could not furnish horses enough to draw 
acoach, They went to Kew yesterday morning 
with a borrowed set: the Princess returned to 
the drawing-room at night, and was two hour 
beyond her time this morning before she could 

t a hired set, to go and bring the Prince back, 
I pray for the healths and backs of the chairmen ; 
if either of them should fail, far the greatest part 
of the matrons of this town will be forced to grow 
acquainted with the inside of their own houses, 
which, hitherto, have been of no use but to sleep 
in, now and then, after an ill run. 

* T am told, by good hands, that Parliament 
does not meet till after Christmas ; and that the 
Ministry are at great variance ; neither of which 
points I think of any importance, 

“« Geo, Dopixartoy,” - 
—— 

in T: y, a Dithyrambic Poem, from 
the Italian of Francesco Redi.. By Leigh Hum. 

12mo. pp. 229. London, 1825. J. and H. 

L. Hunt. ; ’ 

Repi’s Bacco in: Toseane is wel] known. to every 
Italian scholar, though nearly two centuries have 
over its merits and no one has attempted 
to translate the poem into another language. At 
last, however, Mr. Leigh Hunt. has advéentured 
upon this bold undertaking; and of. his per- 
formance we have now to give some account, 

It is prefaced with the usual little amiable- 
nesses which distinguish the school of which the 
author is a head boy : there is a dedication.to his 
brother, anda preface full of prettinesses, Ia 
the former, the writer ts that he cannot (on 
account of the henty pun capies, suppose, ) send 
over to London a pipe of Tuscan wine, ora 
hamper of Tuscan sunshine,” which he assures 
us is, much the: same. thing—but that. is mere 
moonshine ; and instead thereof he exports the 
translation of Redi, which, in the most nig- 
gardly spirit, he wishes may give his dear John 
only ‘a hundredth part of the elevation” which 
the said John has often caused to his. heart. 
Corpo di Bacco, as we say in Tuscany, this hus- 
dredth part is but a shabby return ! 

Tn the preface the translator candidly enough 
admits, that the nature of the subject is partly 
cause of its great popularity in Italy, and “ thet 
for the same reason” (we guess what he means, 
though no antecedent reason is given, unless the 
mere — “nature of the. subject,” be ¢ 
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reason )--‘ for the same reason it is impossible 0 
convey a proper Italian sense of it to an English- 
man, is equally certain.” He mast, therefor, 
have intended to bestow upon ys 8 proper Enghish 
sense of it; and in this has failed most lamenta- 
: - 


* ‘1 of 
one of the newspaper jargon Getinn®” 
a prize-fight at Moulsey Hurst, done into Iealian ; 
or a dialogue among a party of eur 
dandies, replete with all the varigtion of. ttt 
college, cockney, and west-end slang, translat 


either would be, what ideas they would contey 
ean thpdinentteoriaanetaia) rk 








George Grenville, father to the first Marquis 
ackingham, Oct. 4,1743,among other news, says ; 


“ Though 1 much desire to see you, yet 1 will} 
be bo aot our friends WY owe T Gk theta 





into German ; and fancy . what sort of + thing 
re 


der the phraseology! Just so has Mr. 
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dered Redi’s Italian diminutives and compounds,-- 


the former being silly, the latter ridiculous. For; 
pe grt | shall dispense with any farther 
critical remarks, and proceed to let our readers 


taste the dithyrambic, such as it is. 


Bacchus, seated on a Tuscan hill, sings to 


Ariadne in praise of all the vines grown, and 
wines made, in Italy. } y 
prelude, and commences with a couplet which, 
to our comprehension, does not run very clear. 
“ Dearest, if one’s vital tide 
Rah not with the grapes beside,” S504 
‘That is, in two parallel streams, we imagine ; 
but what then? why, 
« What would life be (short of ry ) 
Much too short, and far too stupid.” 
To avoid which he advises large glasses ; 
« And in dancing and in feasting, 
ips, and cranks, and worlds of jesting, 
Let us, with a laughing eye, 
See the old boy Time go by, 
Who with his eternal sums 
Whirls his brains and wastes his thumbs.” i 
Admirable fooling! as Sir Toby Belch hath it : 
and exquisite versification' Again, one Ciccio 
d@’Andrea having dared to extol Aversa wine ; 
the transformer of Redi says, in lovely and un- 
exampled poetry, 
“Let him indulge in his strange tipples 
With his proud friend, Fanaso there, at Naples, 
Who with a horrible ie 
Swore he could judge of wines as well as in 
He is, moreover, bid to pamper “ those laurels 
that he wears.” Pampered laurels! On ‘the 
contrary, our bard drinks bumpers of 
“ The true old Aurum Portabile, 
Gilding life when it wears shabbily : 
Helen’s old Nepenthe ’tis, 
That in the drinkin; 
Swallowed thinking, . 
Aud was the receipt for bliss.” 
His friend Rucellia also 
* Lifteth it, and by the shine 
Well discerneth things divine ; 
Atoms with their airy justles, 
And all manner of corpuscles, 
And, as through a chrystal sky-light, 
How morning differeth from evening twilight. 
And farther telleth us the reason why go 
Some = with such a lazy light, and some with a 
vertigo.” eo 
But other wines are equally wonderful; for ex- 
ample, Barbarossa, 
o 8 6 Ce SB yt Om « “So bright 
With its rich red look and its strawberry light, 
So invites me, 
And so delights me, 
I should infallibly quench my inside with it. 
not rates 
And old Andromachus 
Strictly forbidden it 
And loudly chidden it, 
So many st hs have sickened and died with it,” 
We never heard of a stomach dying before : 
but perhaps they can stomach such tales in 
Tuscany. 
Another surprising vintage is the Malvagia of 
Montegonzi, which is thus lauded : 
“* When I feel it gurgling, murmuring, 
Down my throat and my ssophagus, 
Something, an I know not what, 
Strangely tickleth my sarcophagus ; 


But by ao tends ot description.” 
wag lately defined sarcophagus, ‘‘ sark-of- 
&-goose ;” and it must be taken in this sense in 
the foregoing passage, for the sake of meaning ; 
for it would be no easy matter to find such a sar- 
cophagus as Mr. Soane’s down any body’s throat 
and esophagus, or to tickle it any where. But 
Wwe proceed to more dithyrambical glories. Mr. 
Hunt calls for ice to cool his liquor : 
* Hold there, you satyrs, 
Your chuffs and your chatters, 
Gar Oring me ice dul » and brii 
onte di 








A me doubly 


Hammers and ramme: 
Fee itand hit it me, 
Crack it and erash it me, 
Hew it and split it me, 
Till the ana mass tee hin dead 

r 

Turns to a cold, fit ae freshen my Set think) , 

ung can be finer than the wild enthusiasm 

of this measure ; 


He kisses her by way of 


Hew it and hack it me, 
— ee a © me, 
“hump it ai k it me, 
Lick it and amack It me,” 
Pound it and whack it me, 
ill it and Jack it me, 
Adam-and Me. it me. 4 : 
We could jingle on with the delightful tripping 
of such verse for ever; or, at least, till our ice 
was, as Mr. Hunt in one of his happy com- 
pounds says, ‘‘ superultrafrostified.” But we 
must add another of these superb dithyrambic 
res : 
** Ho, ye Baskarides, 
Up, up, and mingle me 
& : = _ purple grape, 
ich, when e, ye 
Bless Monte bad ii ei 
Then, while I irrigate 
These mba viscera, 
For they burn inwardly, 
Let my Fauns cleverl 
Cool my hot head wit! 
Garlands of Pampanus. 
Then to the crash of your 
Pipes and your kettle-drums, 
Let me have sung to me, 
Roar’d to me, rung to me, 
Catches and love songs” 


their 


“ And if in your singing it, 5 
Dancing and flinging it, 
an of ye tire awhile, 

And became savage for 
Greedy-great thirstiness, 
Down on — again, 
Let the feast flow again, 
Falderallalling it.” — : 
This is the true thing ; and it is all to be done 
while the tippler is drinking an extraordinary 
wine, 

oss 2h ee **So gallant and strong, 

That it draws one’s teeth in its frolics and freaks, 

And squeezes the tears from the sides of one’s cheeks.” 
Recovering from this affliction of wine, which 
seemeth to be Pe good for the tooth-ache, our 
author talks politely of «‘ hiding” (quasi beating) 
a person ; and, in his own sweet simple mapner, 
thus apostrophizes one, of his organs of speech : 
* Tongue, I must make thee a little less jaunty 
In the wine robust that comes from Chianti.” 

He then says, 

“ ] should like,to #€e a snake 

Get up in Aneest out of a brake, 

And fasten with all his teeth and caustic 

Upon that sordid villain of a rustic, 

Who, to load my Chianti’s haunches 

With a parcel of feeble buriches, 

Went and tied her to one of these poles,— 

Sapless sticks without any souls '” 

His notions of water-drinking are equally well 
expressed : 

“ He who drinks water, 

I wish to observe, 

Gets nothing from me; 

He may eat it and starve. 

Whether i¢s well, or whether i¢s fountain.” 

A water-eater is, at all events, a novelty; but 
yet Mr. Hunt abuses this, the only new creation 
of his brain in the whole poem (except the dy- 
ing stomach), and exclaims of water : 

“Tis a fool, and a madman, and impudent wretch, 
Who now will live in a nasty ditch, 

And then grown pent, 

And fall of his whims, 

Comes playing the devil and cursing his brims, 

And swells, and cnebien, and bothers his margins, 
And ruins the flowers, although they be virgins.” 

We are we cannot expound to our readers 
who the devil’s brims are: we do not find them 
in Redi,, The whole passage, however, is in- 
comparably fe; and with it we shall take our 
leave: of fhetchis in English Tuscany, which 
seems to be situated somewhere im the vicinit 
of the Paddington Canal, with Primrose Hill on 
the north, Hornsey Wood on the eR poe 
Turnpike on the south, and the New Road (not 
to Parnassus) on the west. 


Brenton’s Naval History. 4th vol. 8vo« 

Trere are, perhaps, but few literary labours 
more complex and difficult than the compilation 
and arrangement of a Naval History, necessarily 
embracing, as it must, a detail of occurrences 





operations 6f ah afmy are générall) directed to 
one particular point, and there the whole body 
shares the conflict of the day; but the wooden 
walls of old England, proudly carrying that flag 
which was a terror to our enemies and a protec- 
tion to our allies; were to be found whereever 
there was sufficient water to float them ; and the 
actions were fought, from the daring enterprise of 
a mere handful of men up to the great achieve- 
ments of a Nelson or a Duncan, in whatever situa- 
tion a foe was to be met with ; while our gallant 
officers and intrepid tars, whether engaged on 
board or on shore, had but one object in view, 
viz. the glory of their country. Nor was this feel- 
ing confined to individuals in maturer life, for we 
read of actions performed by many of our young 
midshipmen from twélve to twenty years of age, 
of which a hero might be proud. Difficulty or 
danger were seldom thought of by our seamen, 
and as to a doubt of the issue of a combat, it never 
once entered their minds; but like the brave old 
officer who, when reconnoitring a battery which was 
considered impregnable, and which it was neces- 
sary to storm, laconically answered the enginéers 
who were dissuading him from the attempt, 
‘Gentlemen, you may think what you please ; 
all that I know is, that the British must be 
hoisted on those ramparts to-morrow morning, 
ror I’ve got the order in my pocket.” 

Of Captain Brenton’s three preceding volumes 
we have already spoken in the Gazette with ap- 
probation ; and on a careful perusal of the present, 
we find nothing to alter our opinion, but rather 
consider it the best that has yet appeared, The 
fourth volume was also to have been the last ; but 
we suppose the pressure of matter and the nume- 
rous battles fought between single ships, with the 
attacks by boats, which marked the close of the 
war, have rendered it indispensable to extend the 
work to another volume, Indeed we contemplated 
this, and feel confident that Captain B.’s sub- 
scribers would rather pay for any addition, than 
that the details should be so compressed as to de- 
stroy their effect. At all events, let him give us 
Vol. V. equal to the present, and we are sure no 
one will be dissatisfied. The wreck of the Athen- 
ienne is given with characteristic feeling, She 
was a sixty-four, captured at the surrender of 
Malta, and taken into the British service. 

« At half-past nine, in the evening, she struck 
on a reef of rocks called the Esquerques, or 
Skerki, and in less than five minutes, filled up te 
the orlop-deck; in five minutes more her masts 
fell over the side, Two cutters and the pinnace, 
lying on the booms, were stove by this aeccident ; 
the barge, which they had hoisted out and were 
towing a-stern, was swamped by too many people 
crowding into her; two jolly-boats and a gig 
were got out, and the launch was striking heavily 
on the ship’s booms, while the people were sink- 
ing and drowning in all directions. The ship, 
which on first striking heeled over on her star- 
board side, suddenly righted, and fell over to 
port. The sea then rose to the middle of the 
quarter-deck, and broke violently against the 
wreck. Nothing was now to he heard but the 
shrieks of the drowning, and wailings of despair. 
The man who would courageously meet death at 
the mouth of the cannon, or the point of the bay- 
onet, is frequently unnerved in a scene like this, 
where there is no other enemy to contend with 
but the inexorable waves, and no hope of safety 
or relief, but what may be afforded by a floating 
plank or mast. The tremendous shocks, as the 
ship rose with the seaand fell again on the rocks, 
deprived the people of the power of exertion; 
while at every crash, the shattered hull, loosened 
and disjointed, was scattered in dreadful havoc 





which have taken place in every creek and cor- 





ney of the navigable part of the globe. The 


the breakers. Imagination can scarcely 
picture to itself any thing more appalling, than 











the frantic screams of the women and children, 
the darkness of the night, the irresistible fury of 
the waves, which at every moment snatched away 
a victim ; while the tolling of the bell occasioned 
by the violent motion of the wreck, added a fune- 
real solemnity to the horror of the scene. 

“The moon gave but little light, and that at 
intervals. Darkness was scarcely relieved but 
by the flashes of the signal guns, the livid glare 
ot the blue lights, or the streams of fire from the 
rockets as they darted into the air; signals of 
distress, alas, unavailing! as no human aid was 

_ near. The only boat on board was the launch, 
which could not contain above a fourth part of 
their number. This boat, about eleven o’clock, 
was crowded with people, and a heavy sea lifted 
her off the booms, clear of the ship. Three loud 
cheers succeeded this slender relief, and the gal- 
lant men in the boat came under the stern, to 
save, if possible, more of their shipmates, who in 
that hope threw themselves into the sea from 
the poop, which was crowded with people. 
Nine of them were picked up, but the officers 
in the boat, perceiving the impossibility of her 
containing any more, pulled away to a safer dis- 
tance, long listening to the cries of their drown- 
ing companions, and of the sad group huddled 
together on the poop and taffrail, the only place 
‘of refuge left to them, and that rapidly giving 
way to the overpowering element. At twelve 
o’clock, as the moon sunk below the horison, 
es took the last glimpse of the Athenienne, 
with three hundred and fifty officers and men 
clinging to the wreck, and prolonging a hopeless 
and painful existence. Nor was the situation of 
those in the boat yet free from peril: the launch 
had neither sail, bread, nor water, on board. 
There was a compass, and for a sail the officers 
displayed their shirts, and the seamen their 
frocks. On the following morning they fell in 
with a Danish brig, which relieved in some de- 
gree their urgent necessities. Lieutenant John 
Little, a passenger in the Athenienne, with a 
party of seamen, went on board of her. to return 
to the wreck, and to endeavour, if possible, to 
save some more of their unfortunate shipmates : 
this generous attempt was frustrated by violent 
and adverse winds, On the 2ist, in the even- 
ing, the launch arrived at Maretimo, and the 
next day at Trepani, in Sicily. On the 24th she 
reached Palermo, where the news of the event 
had been conveyed to Sir Sidney Smith, by means 
of a letter which had been written from Maretimo. 
The Eagle, of seventy-four guns, was instantly 
ordered to the Esquerques, but returned with the 
certain intelligence, that all, except two men 
left on the wreck, had perished. These poor 
fellows, who had been picked up from a raft by 
some fishermen, related, that the poop separated 
about eleven o’clock, on the morning after the 
launch left them ; that themselves and ten others 
embarked on it, but that they had all been washed 
off, or died, except the two. There were two 
other rafts, on one of which there were three 
warrant officers, and on the other Captain Rains- 
ford, Lieutenants Swinburne and Saltar, and a 
great many people ; but those upon it being half- 
leg deep in water, and unable to disengage it 
from the rigging, with which it was attached to 

sh p, every one perished. 

The number on board before the accident, was [475 


Saved inthe lauch, jolly boats, and gig - - - 72 
Picked up off the raft - - - - - - - - - 2 


Lost 

« The existence of the Esquerques had long 
béen doubted by some, and as positively asserted 
by other, experienced officers in the Mediter- 
ranean. They must, however, have been accu- 
rately laid down, as Captain Rainsford observed 
ove moment before the ship struck, ‘If the 
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Esquerques do exist, we should now be upon 
them.” 
The following circumstance, and its termination, 
is well deserving a place in our columns, and we 
can ourselves vouch for its accuracy from the re- 
lation of a friend : 
“The Spartan frigate of thirty-eight guns, 
commanded by Captain (now Sir J.) Brenton, 
met with a severe loss on the 14th May, off Nice ; 
she had been all day chasing a polacre ship, and 
at sunset both were becalmed, at the distance of 
about five miles from each other ; the vessel ap- 
peared to be an unarmed merchant ship. The 
boats of the Spartan with the two senior lieute- 
nants, Weir and Williams, and seventy of the best 
men, pulled alongside in two divisions, and at- 
tempted to board her on the bow and quarter with 
the usual determination and valour of British sea- 
men ; but the vessel was defended by a numerous 
and equally gallant crew, with ing nettings 
and every other means of resistance. The first 
discharge from their great guns and musketry 
laid sixty three of our brave fellows low, the first 
and second lieutenants and twenty-six men being 
killed or mortally wounded; seven men only re- 
mained unhurt. The few remaining hands con- 
ducted the boats back to the ship. The narrow 
escape of one of the men was very remarkable. 
James Bodie, the coxswain of the barge, was 
missing. The deceased men were all laid out on 
the main-deck : the wife of Bodie, a beautiful 
young woman, flew with a lantern from one to the 
other, in search of her husband, but in vain: all 
the survivors declared that he had undoubtedly 
perished ; they saw him wounded, and fall be- 
tween the ship and the boat. The poor woman 
became delirous, got into the barge on the booms, 
and taking the place lately occupied by Bodie, 
could with difficulty be: moved from it. A few 
days, with the soothing kindness of the officers 
and crew, produced a calm but settled grief. At 
Malta, a subscription of eighty guineas was made 
for her, and she was sent to her parents in Ireland. 
Some weeks elapsed when the.Spartan spoke a 
neutral vessel from Nice, and learnt that a polacre 
had arrived there, after a severe action with the 
boats of a frigate ; that she had beaten them off, 
and that when they had left her, a wounded Eng- 
lishman was discovered holding by the rudder 
chains ; he was instantly taken on board, and 
after being cured of his wounds, sent off to Verdun. 
Captain Brenton, concluding this could be no 
other than his coxswain, wrote to his friends at 
that depét, and the fact turned out to be as he 
had supposed. Mrs. Bodie was made acquainted 
with the miraculous escape of her husband, who 
remained a prisoner four years. He was at length 
restored to his family, and now enjoys a birth on 
board the Royal Charlotte yacht, with his old 
captain ; his wife is with him, and both are highly 
and deservedly res at 

We must postpone the conclusion till our next. 





The History and Antiquities of Bath Abbey Church: 
including Biographical Anecdotes of the most 
distinguished Persons interred in that Edifice ; 
with an Essay on Epitaphs, &c. &c. By John 
Britton, F.S.A. &c. 4to. pp. 146. London, 
1825. The Author. Longman & Co. Taylor. 

Tuere is no author who comes before us, to 

whose works we find it more difficult to do jus- 

tice, than to those of Mr. Britton. Their literary 
portion, however appropriate, is the least of their 
merits ; and yet it is only of this part that we can 
render any thing like a tolerable report. Not 
many weeks ago we had to speak, and in the 
most favourable terms, of the History of Wells’ 

Cathedral ; and we can now dao little else than 

repeat our praises upon this twin volume, de- 





scriptive of the twin Abbey at Bath, We find 


the same antiquarian research, the same “inde. 
fatigable industry in examining and re: i 
every interesting fragment, the same 

zeal in estimating the value of traditions, andthe 
same laborious beauty and finish in the engravings, 

His country is, indeed, deeply indebted to 
Mr. Britton, for the ardour and perseverance 
with which he has devoted himself to illustrate 
her Cathedral antiquities. It is rarely that an 
individual so devotes his time and talents; and 
it is not always, when they do so, that they are 
sufficiently rewarded. It ought never to be forgot- 
ten, that be for such instances of personal enter- 
prize, no national or associated exertion would 
ever accomplish objects which are generally and 
justly regarded as being of essential im; 
to literature and science. We are, therefore, 
sorry to observe that, in one or two cases, Mr. B, 
complains of neglect: sure we are that his efforts 
merit not only the cordial co-operation of church 
authorities, but the warmest patronage of the 
public. 

We do not think it necessary to enter upon the 
details of the present volume. It seems to have 
been purified by fire; for nearly the whole im- 
pression being p Med by that calamity at Mr. 
Moyes’ printing-house, it is now re-produced with 
considerable improvements. 

Bath Church itself, being one of the latest 
examples of English ecclesiastical architecture, 
is not so interesting as most of our other Cathe- 
drals ; but justice has been done to all the pecu- 
liar features which it possesses, both in description 
and engraving. The antiquities of Bath itself 
furnish matter, however, for an attractive essay, 
The tradition of Bladud is mentioned by Mr. B. 
in a curious note, which we subjoin, and with 
which we conclude. 

“‘The legend of Bladud was formerly inscribed in ‘a 
great Table,’ which was long affixed against the wall in 
the King’s Bath, but which was removed in the time of 
Charles the Second, in consequence of the keen satire of 
the witty but profligate Rochester, who is said to have 
made the citizens ashamed of their credulous belief. 
Tom Coriat, the celebrated peripatetic, (that is, Guidott, 
in this inst , has not d his name, see the ‘ Ap- 
pendix’ to his Treatises concerning Bath,) has very 
whimsically paraphrased Bladud’s story in the following 
lines, written in the ‘ Zomerzetzhire’ dialect. 

Hudibrass, a meazel voule, did zend his.ctm a 


graezing, ; 
Who vortuend hither vor to cum, and geed his pigs 


zum peasun ; ’ 

Poor Bladud he was mangee grown, his dad, which 
zum call vather, 

Zet Bladud pig, and pig Bladud, and so they ved 


— f 
Then Bladud did the pigs invect, who, grunting, ran 


away, : : 

And vound whot waters presently, which made ’em 
vresh and gay. : P 

Bladud was not so grote a vool, but zeeing what pig 
d 


id doe, ; 
He beath’d and wash’d, and rins’d and beath’d, from 
noddle down to toe. : ' : 
Bladud was now (gramercy pig !) a delicate vine boy; 
So whome he trudges to his dad, to be his only joy; 
And then he built this gawdy Town, and sheer'd his 
ard spade-ways, 
Which voke accounted then a grace, though not s0 
now-a-days. 
Thwo thowsand and vive hundred years, and thirty-five 
to 


tha 
Zince Bladud’s zwind did loose their greaze, which we 
moderns cal vat. ’ 
About that time, it was also, that 4hob’s zuns were 


A Jezabel, their mam (curz'd deel!) caus’d Naboth to 
to be stone-bang’d ; : 

Chee cud say more, but cham aveard voke will accout 
this vable— — 

O, Invidles! if ye woon not me, ‘yet chee pray bel 
the Tahle.” 








Mariamne ; an Historical Novel of Palestine. 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1825. csr 
Tue title suggests the portion of history ™ 
which the author has Seived his materials. 
Mariamne, the heroine of the tale, is that Mari- 
amne, the last princess of the Asmonean line, the 
details of whose life and unhappy fate form 
interesting a in the work of the famous 





page ; . 
Jewish historian, Josephus, One chief merit of 




















the writer is his strict adherence to historical 
truth, whilst the attractive air of romance is 
made to pervade the narrative. The charac- 
ters introduced on the scene are themselves of 
such importance, as to require a combination of 
considerable literary qualities to sustain their re- 
corded dignity, and, at the same time, invest them 
with the new graces of fiction. In this difficult 
task, however, our author has made a strenuous 
effort ; and.we see the Roman Triumvir, Antony, 
Cleopatra, Augustus Cesar, and the great cap- 
tain and King of the Jews, Herod, in new 
colours, and with new pleasure. We will not 
anticipate the curiosity of the reader, to whom 
we recommend the of Mariamne, by 
transferring the interest of the story to our 
columns: an extract will serve the purpose of 
showing the author’s style, and afford a ground for 
judgingof his competency to deal with the subject. 
"The following scene, in which some of the prin- 
cipal characters are introduced, is one of many 
of a similarly descriptive nature, and may be 
fairly quoted as an example : 

“Towards the evening of the ensuing day, a 
quick succession of messengers brought intelli- 
gence of the approach of Herod and the Egyptian 
queen. A numerous body of Idumean cavalry, 
variously caparisoned, preceded and cleared the 
road ; some were dressed in polished mail, and 
adorned with curious work ; others in the skins of 
wild animals ornamented with silver or shining 
metals ; and some in the lighter garb and flowing 
dresses of the east. After these came the royal 
guard on foot, composed of hastati and velites, 
then the officers of state on Arabian horses, after 
them, mounted on Macrobian steeds of jetty black 
with flowing manes and tails, rode the Ethiopian 
attendants of the queen, dressed in white, carry- 
ing wands of ebony, and each wearing a hiero- 
glyphic on his head dress, to which a mystic 
meaning was attached. “At some distance fol- 
lowed the Egyptian queen borne by fifty athletic 
men in a car of stulptured ivory, surrounded by 
curtains of Tyrian silk. At regular intervals, at- 
tendant slaves waved fans saturated with cool 
refreshing odours, and distant soft recorders regu- 
lated the march. Herod rode near her: he wore 
a breastplate of gold and a helmet of the same 
metal studded with jewels and surmounted by a 
crest of exquisite device and workmanship ; his 
purple robe waved on the breeze over the back 
of his impatient milk-white steed. Behind them 
came a numerous retinue of Egyptian and Syrian 
horse ; the former dressed in white linen, silver 
breastplates, caps, low behind, interwoven with 
silver bars, and each carrying a long white spear ; 
the latter were more meanly dressed, and wore 
quivers on their shoulders, and scymitars by their 
sides; they looked a swarthy sullen race, and 
deemed themselves but little more than captives 
of the Egyptians, who had usurped their king- 
dom. The procession was closed by a mixed 
multitude on various animals. 

“They entered the city through the golden 
gate, and wound their way to the left towards the 
Palace. The houses were covered with people 
gazing on the procession, but to Herod’s great 
a - acclamations welcomed his return, 
and the clarions of his guard were re-echoed as 
from a deserted region. siti 

“ Cleopatra was observed to breathe quicker, 
and ray suspicious glances on the king. 

“On arriving at the palace, she alighted, and 
conducted. by Herod, passed aongh spacious 
halls lined with soldiers, attendants, and officers 
of state. Herod expected that Mariamne would 
fab oon them beneath the eastern portico, but 
. aaa until they reached the hall of state, 

varned of the king’s arrival. The hall was vast, 
built of Parian marble ; the loft y roof was fretted 
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with gold, and supported by pillars of porphyry ; 
the pavement was of tesselated marble, mingled 
with onyx; the doors were of sculptured ivory. 
At the end of this spacious hall was suspended 
from the roof, a curtain of purple velvet, bordered 
with gold; before it, raised above the pavement, 
eon three ivory thrones on a carpet of silk and 
1 

«« As Herod was leading Cleopatra through the 
throng of prostrate nobles, captains, and attend- 
ants, the curtains were opened, and Mariamne, 
followed by her train, advanced towards them, 

‘She was arrayed in a vest and robe of the 
purest white, with sandals of silk, bound with 
silver Sams on her brow shone a frontlet jewel, 
surmounted by a diadem glittering with diamonds. 
As she advanced, the graceful dignity of her 
mien — attracted the notice of her royal 
guest.’ Her face was deadly pale, her eyes too 
truly told the calm and settled sorrow of her 
soul; while the composed majesty of her look 
commanded .even the respect of the shameless 
Egyptian queen. Herod was surprised, and felt 
overawed, though love was thrilling through his 
veins, as he gazed on his queen advancing in all 
the might of loveliness and injured virtue. 

«* Cleopatra was attired in a robe of white 
byssus interwoven with silver; on her bosom was 
embroidered in precious stones the hawk, a sacred 
emblem of her god Osiris; a locust of emerald 
and diamond adorned the front of each sandal ; 
the edges of her robe and tunic were inwrought 
with hieroglyphic figures ; on her head she wore 
a lunette, indicative of her rank among the ini- 
tiated, bordered by the Isiac aspic wreath, sur- 
mounted by a light Egyptian crown. Her gait, 
though commanding, did not possess that grace 
for which the beautiful Asmonean’s form was so 
conspicuous ; her features were expressive, for 
her eyes evinced quickness of apprehension, and 
were evidently tutored to adapt their expression 
to any senaiah gutpeen ; her nose was short and 
indicated shrewdness and passion ; her mouth was 
small, and, like her eyes, could vary its expres- 
sion from the most playful smiles to an unfeeling, 
implacable, imperious fierceness ;* her complexion 
was a contrast to the pure marble fairness of 
Mariamne, being dark, and not as clear as when 
she was in the spring tide of youth. 

‘« Mariamne received her husband’s hand, who 
kissed her’s, and as she bent, placed it on his 
forehead as a token of respect, while his eyes 
seemed to plead to her for forgiveness ; her brow 
underwent no change, and turning to Cleopatra 
she inclined her head, and said, as she placed her 
right hand on her bosom ; 

*« « Queen of Egypt, I salute you; may virtue 
and honour lead you to the paths of peace.’ 

“« The gentle and impressive manner in which 
she uttered these words, and their pointed im- 
port, rendered the Egyptian less at her ease than 
she desired ; she replied, observing the same 
token of respect ; 

“«« Queen of Judea, may peace await thee and 
love and friendship be thy handmaids.’ 

«* At those words, a look almost of anguish 
crossed Mariamne’s brow, and a sigh was hardly 
suppressed. 

“‘ Herod placed her on the centre ivory throne, 
and seated himself on her right hand, while Ma- 
riamne occupied the other. The and at- 
tendants of each monarch were marshalled behind 
their respective sovereigns. Mariamne did not 
address her sister queen, but at her command, 
water in a crystal vase was brought to her, and 
odours sprinkled over her head and around her 
seat. Herod, in vain, attempted to dispel the 








* Here, apropos of style, the single word implacable 
would have beea better than the three. 
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chagrin she evidently endured at her cold recep- 
tion, and of which he partook.” 

The last scene with Herod, which precedes 
the judicial murder: of his wife, may be cited as 
an instance of the author’s powers in pourtraying: 
more animated human action. 

** Herod expected to find her reconciled to the 
absence of their son, and, after his decided and 
violent conduct, more submissive to his will. He 
did not know of her conviction of his atrocities, 
and did not remark, that as his power and wealth 
increased, and gratified his ambition, his imperi- 
ous temper became more overbearing, and his 
system of policy, to preserve his acquisitions, 
more sanguinary and subtle. 

«« Mariamne was at the secluded dwelling near 
Jerusalem,. when a summons arrived requesting 
her to return to the palace. She left this dwel- 
ling very early on the ensuing morning, and soon 
reached Jerusalem. Her dread of meeting He- 
rod had increased, it did not arise from fear, she 
was reckless and past that feeling, but from a 
horror of beholding the man who had dyed his 
hands in the blood of her kindred. On her ar- 
rival she retired to the armon, and desired to be 
left to take some repose ; she did not sleep, but 
ruminated on the dreadful deeds which had been 
perpetrated, and on the miseries that might await 
her and her children. At the usual hour for the 
mid-day rest, Herod sent for her to attend him. 
She arose and went : her face was wan and thin, 
her hair unbound, and her dark eyes bearing the 
expression of deep and settled despair. Herod 
was reposing on his couch, and as she entered, 
held out his arms for her to meet his embrace. 
She thrilled and turned away, as if disgust was 
too powerful to be overcome. Though he felt his 
choler. rising, he was unwilling to continue his 
quarrel, and again attempted to induce her to 
come tohim. She did not speak, but looked at 
him with loathing and contempt. He sprung 
from the couch, and angrily exclaimed ; 

“ «Js this the return you make me for my 
love? Is this the reception of my queen after 
recovering the kingdom of Israel? Is this the 
effect of the parting lesson I gave you ?” 

“« She felt no fear, but her noble spirit rising in 
her bosom ; and he saw it by the altering ex- 
pression of her eyes. After looking on him she 
replied ; 

*«* Your lesson was one by which I could have 
learnt to hate you, if no other causes had existed 
to justify my abhorrence. Have you recovered 
the kingdom to pacify the spirits of the injured 
Asmoneans? You expect me to return your love. 
Base Ascalonite, did you prove your boasted love 
by inducing the assassin Antony to scourge and 
kill Antigonus? Well may you tremble—Did 
we prove this vaunted love by drowning my only 

rother? Did you ratify your proofs by murder- 
ing Hyrcanus ?’ 

«« He drew his dagger and sprung towards her. 
She did not move, but bared her bosom and ex- 
claimed ; 

«« «Exterminate the hated race that fostered 
you—Think not to scare me by your dagger, or 
your furious looks, my spirit is past all fear— 
Again I ask you—if you proved your love, by 
commanding the murdered Joseph to stab me, if 
your fellow assassin Antony condemned you for 
your crimes? Where is Mazrah, who saw you 
murder my poor ill-fated brother ?—Unhand me, 
monster, your touch is a serpent’s fang to my 
very soul—stab me if you will---but touch ‘me 
not---Unhand me, I will meet the keen edge of 
your steel---but in mercy let me not feel your ac- 
cursed hand.” 

“The door opened, and Azahzel, instructed by 





Salome, entered if haste, and falling prostrate, 
said ; 
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“ © Safety to my lord the'king, I came, think- 
ing that some Vitbence had - been oflered to you, 
1 to disclose a Lorrid plot against the king.’ 
““« Herod had sheathed his dagger, and veldased 
Mariamneé from his grasp, when the cup-bearer 
so abruptly entered : his fears were evidently ex- 


cited by this intelligence, and he loudly de- 


** «Slave, by your life, tell all you know—Who 
are these foul conspirators ? where are they? what 
is their intention ? 

“ Azahzel had risen from his prostrate position 
and was kneeling opposite the king, Mariamne, 
pale and almost exhausted, stood not far off. He 
did not reply, but looked on the queen, and again 
bent his head. Herod, in a voice of anger and 
alarm, asked ; 

* ««« What means this manner and this silence? 
Do you w sh the queen to leave the apartment ? 
speak slave, I command you.’ 

“ The wretch looked at Herod and replied ; 

*<« My conscience bids me not to conceal the 
deed—Y our queen, now standing there, has bribed 
me to give you a poisoned cup.’ 

“« Mariamne started, then quickly advanced to 
the side of Herod, who had clutched his dagger, 
and whose teeth were closed, and in a firm voice 
exclaimed ; 

«« «Thou art a false and suborned traitor, seek- 
ing to murder me. Herod, that wretch has ac- 
cused me falsely—I will have the Sanhedrin con- 
vened, I will have my enemies brought forward, 
and my fame established before my people—With 
tmy God, my conscience tells me that I am free 
from crime—and by His Unutterable Name I 
Swear it.’” 

The Judges condemn her, and she is borne to 
execution. 

“« The sun was setting amid clouds, through 
which its beams did. not penetrate, when the 
lovely victim reached the spot where the execu- 
tioners were ready to perform their office, She 
advanced to the or | where her coffin lay ; with 
steady hand untied her veil that fell unheeded to 
the ground ; the braid which bound her hair un- 
fastened with it; and her raven tresses floated 
over her marble neck. A merciless Herodian 
would have torn them off, but the executioners 
prevented his attempt. 

‘« Mariamne glanced on the silent crowd, 
covering the open space and all the terraced 
houses round, but spoke not ; then gazed on the 
declining sun with an unearthly look ; her lips 
moved as she prayed ; at that moment the level 
beams burst through the cloudy veil, and pre 
on her pallid face and snowy garments, seeme 
to change her to a heavenly spirit. She appeared 
communing with guardian angels as she gently 
drew away her hair and knelt. The trembling 
satellite gave the unerring blow—Mariamne’s 
quivering body sunk into its narrow cell, and her 
spirit returned to God who gave it. 

“« Then there arose, alas! too late, a cry of de- 
spair and woe that smote the monarch’s ear, and 
told him that the dreadful deed was done. It 
sounded to him like a mighty voice, that quelled 
all human passions, and appalled the soul. It 
seemed to tell him in words beyond the power of. 
mortals to disbelieve, that he had murdered his 
spotless wife. He stood and trembled, then 

ieked in utter agony, and ran forth and called 
aloud ‘to bring him back his Mariamne.’ He 
met her bier, and following it his brother’s corpse 
still looking fierce. As if a moment's doubt 
flashed across his maddening brain, he tore away 
the covering from Mariamne’s coffin, and saw her 
face placid and lovely, even in death ; no stain 
had soiled it ; but her tresses were clogged with 
gore, and matted on her bosom. 

Again the loud wail of woe was heard, and 


he remembered that she was gone for ever. - He 
placed his hands upon his brow as if smitten 
some unseen wy RM spore Rage 
away, scourge the lashes o' aiding con- 
idles. and with. burning fnadineso on his soul. 
When the tempest of his mind was lulled, he 
ordered his officers to prepare the minstrels and 
banquet, and ‘called for Mariamne; when she 
came not, he repeated her name until the horrid 
truth was remembered, and he again became a 
raving maniac.—Months passed away ; he left 
his kingdom, wandered amid the di “ 
called for her he had so foully murdered. Time, 
and the will of Providence, restored him to his 
reason. His transient penitence had no founda- 
tion on which to stand; he again became a ty- 
tant, and imbrued his guilty hands in blood, until 
* «The voice in Rama had been heard ; 
Lamentation, and most bitter weeping ; 
The daughters of Rachael weeping for their children, 


Refusing to be comforted for their children, because 
they were not.’ 


‘** Then God smote him with loathsome and 
horrible diseases, and astonishment of heart, and 
called him to the tribunal of Almighty justice.” 

There is still a want of experience to be re- 
gretted in this.author; and the style continues 
to be somewhat tumid, as well as unpolished. 
The dos and dids are hateful to us, though evi- 
dently employed as if they were thought to ex- 
ceed in pointedness the more usual construction. 
There are also many errors scattered over these 
volumes ; but there is a redeeming force and 
earnestness about the tale which will overbear 
the faults in composition, with the class of novel 
readers, and render the work acceptable to them. 





SEGUR’S HISTORY OF NAPOEBON’S EXPEDITION. 
We must still add some particulars of the san- 
guinary battle of Borodmo, fought by Buona- 
parte’s generals, while he ‘was almost in a trance, 

Ney, Davoust, and Murat, after a sharp 'con- 
flict, called aloud for the “ young guard,” and 
‘* General Belliard was sent by thee to the Em- 
peror.. He declared, ‘ that fronf their position, 
the eye could penetrate without impediment as 
far as the road to Mojaisk, in the rear of the Rus- 
sian ret that they could see there a confused 
crowd of flying and wounded soldiers, and car- 
riages retreating ; that it was true there was still 
a ravine and a thin copse between them, but that 
the Russian generals were so confounded, that 
they had no thought of turning these to any ad- 
vantage ; that in short, only a single effort was 
required to arrive in the middle of that disorder, 
to seal the enemy’s discomfiture, and terminate 
the war !’ 

‘* The Emperor, however, still hesitated, and 
ordered that general to go and look again, and 
to return and bring him word. Belliard sur- 
prised, went and returned with all speed ; he re- 
ported, ‘ that the enemy began to think better of 
it; that the copse was already lined with his 
marksmen: that the opportunity was about to 
escape ; that there was not a moment to be lost, 
otherwise it would require a-second battle to ter- 
minate the first !’ ’ 

“ But Bessiéres, who had just returned from 
the heights to which Napoleon had sent him to 
examine the attitude of the Russians, asserted; 
that, ‘ far from being in disorder, they had re 
treated to a second position, where they seemed 
to be preparing for a fresh attack.’ The Emperor 
then said to Belliard, ‘ That nothing was yet suf- 
ficiently unravelled : that to make him give his 
reserves, he wanted to see more clearly upon his 
chess-board.’ This was his expression, which he 
repeated several times, at the same time pointing 
to the great redoubt, against which the efforts 
Prince Eugene had been ineffectual. . 


King of Naples , and informed him of the imposi- 
bility of moving the Emperor ; he said, ‘he had 
found him still seated in the same place, with a 
a g an dejected ee features sunk, and 
a dull look; giving his orders languishingly, ip 
the midst ot these dreadful warlike ae to 
which he seemed completely a stranger!’ At 
this account, Ney, furious, and hurried away by 
his ardent and unmeasured character, exclaimed, 
‘ Are they then come s0 far, to be satisfied with 
a field of battle? What business has the Em- 


and |peror in the rear of the army? There he is only 


within reach of reverse and not of victory. Since 
he will no longer make war himself, since he is 
no longer the general, as he wishes to be the 
Emperor every where, let him return to the 
Tuilleries, and leave us to be generals for him!’ 

“* Murat was more calm ; he recollected hay- 
mgr the Emperor, the day before, as he was 
riding along observing that part of the enemy's 
line, halt several times, dismount, and with his 
head resting upon the cannon, remain there some 
time in the attitude of suffering. He knew what 
a restless night he had passed, and that a vidlent 
and incessant cough cut short his breathing. The 
king guessed that fatigue, and the first attacks of 
the equinox had shaken his weakened frame, and 
that in short, at that critical moment, the action 
of his-genius was in a manner chained down by 
his body ; which had sunk under the triple load 
of fatigue, of fever, and of a malady, (dysuria or 
stranguary, ) which, probably more than any other, 
prostrates the moral and physical strength of its 
victims. 

** Still, farther incitements were not wanting ; 
for shortly after Belliard, Daru, urged by Dumas, 
and particularly by Berthier, said in a low voice 
to the Emperor, ‘ that from all sides it was the 
cry, that the moment for sending the guard was 
now come.’ To which Napoleon replied, ‘ And 
if there’should be another battle to-morrow, where 
is my army? The ‘minister urged no farther, 
surprised to see, for the first time, the Emperor 
putting off till the morrow, and adjourning his 
victory.” 

Buonaparte would not consent to give his 

, and thus prevented a complete triumph. 
‘« Murat exclaimed : ‘ That in this great day he 
had not recognized the genius of Napoleon!’ The 
viceroy confessed ‘that he had no conception 
what could be the reason of the indecision which 
his adopted father had siiown ;’ Ney, when he 
was called on for his opinion, was singularly ob- 
stinate in advising him to retreat. 

‘* Those alone who had never quitted his per- 
son, observed, that the conqueror of so many 
nations had been overcome by a burning fever, 
and above all, by a fatal return of that painful 
malady, which every violent movement, and all 
long and strong emotions, excited in him. They 
then quoted the words which he himself had 
written in Italy fifteen years before: ‘ Health is 
indispensable in war, and nothing can replace 
it;’- and the exclamation, unfortunately pro- 
phetic, which he had uttered on the plains of 
Austerlitz : « Ordener is worn out. One is not 
always fit for war ; I shall be good for six years 
longer, after which I must lie by.’” 
od has unveiled the cause of this conduct of 
Napoleon, which was hitherto extremely obscure. 

‘The Emperor only arrived on the field of 
battle at night-fall, escorted by a very feeble de- 
tachment. He advanced towards Mojaisk, at a 
still slower pace than the day before, and so com- 
pletely absent, that he neither seemed to hear 
the noise of the engagement, nor that of the bul- 
lets which were whistling around him. 

“Some one stopped him,-and pointed out to 
him the enemy’s rear-guard between him and the 








* Belliard, in consternation, retyrned to the 


town, and on the heights behind, the fires of ai 
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was within reach of thé enemiy’s fire. ' 

“The Russian autimn had triumphed over 
him ; had it not been for that, perhaps the whole 
of Russia would have yielded to our arms on the 
plains of the Moskwa ; its premature inclemency 
was a most le assistance to their empire. 
Tt was on the 6th of September, the very day be- 
fore the great battle! that a hurricané announced 
its fatal commencement. Ever since the night of 
that day, a burning fever had dried up his blood, 
and oppressed his spirits ; he was quite dvercome 
by it during the battle, and the state of suffering 
he vadired for the five following days arrested 
his march, and bound up his genius. is it was 
which preserved Kutusof from total-ruin at Boro- 
dino, and allowed him time to rally the remain- 
der of his army, and withdraw it from our a 

The Russians retreated towards 'Moscow, and 
the French came up with them at Mojaisk. We 
have some notion of the features of the warfare 
at this early period from these sentences : 

~« When the Russians saw that we were man- 
curring seriously to «attack them, they disap- 

eared without leaving us any traces to follow 

em. This was the samé they had done at 
Witepsk and Smolensk, and, what was still more 
remarkable, the second day after their great dis- 
aster.’ At first there was some uncertainty whether 
to follow the road to Moscow or that ‘ta Kalouga, 
after which Murat and Mortier proceeded at all 
hazards towards Moscow. 

“ They marched for two days, with no other 
food than horse-flesh and bruised wheat, without 
finding a single persen or thing by which to dis- 
cover the Russian army. That army, although 
its infantry only formed ove confussed mass, did 
not leave behind it a single fragment ; such was 
the national spirit and habit of obedience in it, 
collectively and singly, and so thoroughly unpro- 
vided were we with every kind of i ation, as 
Well as resources, in this deserted and thoroughly 
hostile country. 

“ “The army of Italy was advancing at some 
leagues’ distance on the left of the great road, and 
surprised some of the armed peasantry, who were 
not accustomed to fighting; but their master, 
with a dagger in his hand, rushed upon our sol- 
es a madman : he exclaimed that he had 
no ra religio#, empire, or country to defend, 
and that life co aioe t0 hia - hey were will- 
ing, however, to leave him that, but as he at- 
tempted to kill the soldiers who surrounded him, 
Pity yielded to anger, and his wish was gratified.” 

Although ‘the French army had advanced, 
N himself ‘‘‘had remained for three days 
a} topish, confined to his apartment, stifl con- 
sumed by a'consuming fever, overwhelmed with 
eiooes and worn out with anxiety. A violent 

id had deprived him of the” use of his voice. 

to dictate to seven persons at once, 
and'‘unable to make himself heard, he wrote on 
different papers the heads of his despatches. 
bern any difficulty arose, he explained himself 
Y 

“There was a moment when Bessiéres enu- 
merated to him all the who were wounded 
on the day of the battle. © This fatal list affected 
him so poignantly, that by a violent effort he re- 
covered his voice, and interrupted the marshal 
by the suiden exclamation, ‘ Eight days at Mos- 
cow, and there will be an end of it! 

“ Meantime, although he had hitherto placed 
all his futurity in that capital, a victory #0 san- 

80 little decisive lowered bis hopes, 
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Hie instructions to Berthier of the 11th of Sep- 


tember for Marshal Victor, exhibited his distress : 
* The enemy, attacked at the heart, no longer trifles 
with us at the extremities. Write to the Duke 
of Belluno to direct all, infantry, cavalry, artil- 
lery, and isolated soldiers to Smolensk, in order 
to be forwarded from thence to Moscow.’ 

‘In the midst of these bodily and mental suf- 
ferings, which he carefully concealed from his 
army, Davoust obtained access to him ; his object 
was to offer himself again, notwithstanding his 
wound, to take the command of the van-guard, 
promising that he would contrive to march night 
and day, reach the enemy, and compel him to 
fight, without squandering, as Murat did, the 
strength and lives of the soldiers. Napoleon only 
answered him by extolling in high terms the au- 
dacious and inexhaustible ardour of his brother- 
in-law. 

“ He had just before heard, that the enemy's 
army had again been found ; that it had retired 
upon his right flank, towards Kalouga, as he had 
feared it would ; that it was still retreating ; and 
that his van-guard was already within two days’ 
march of Moscow. That great name, and the 
great hopes which he attached to it, revived his 
strength, and on the 12th of September, he was 
sufficiently recovered to set out in a carriage, in 
order to join his van-guard.” 

With these interesting extracts we have but 
finished the first volume of Segur’s work ; which 
certainly presents the best historical portrait of 
Buonaparte that has yet been painted. 


’ JOHN BULL*IN AMERICA. 

We last Saturday promised our readers, while 
“ showing up” John Bull in America according 
to Mr. Paulding’s drawing, to add-one episodical 
story, which seems to embody, in a humorous 
manner, the leading traits of the character; and 
we thus early discharge ourselves of the pledge, 
John- is traversing Maryland in a Sulk - 


«* Towards the evening, the road ied through a} noth 


country of thick melancholy pines, which deep- 
ened the approaching gloom, and the houses be- 
came farther and farther separated. I had now 
proceeded several miles without seeing a habita- 
tion, or meeting a single human being. The night 
was fast approaching, and I began to anticipate a 
lodging in the woods, when, to my great joy, I 
saw a light gleaming, or flickering, at fitful inter- 
vals, through the branches of the trees. As I 
approached, I could distinguish, by the light of 
the moon, which now rose in cloudless majesty, 
a desolate dilapidated mansion, the windows of 
which were for the most part broken, and the 
walls half in ruins. Two or three dogs saluted 
méasI rode up, with arepublican growl, which 
were chid by a shrill voice crying—‘ Be quiet, 
Nap—get out, Cesar, you villain.’ The dogs 
obeyed the voice, and sneaked away. 

««* Who's there ?' continued the same voice. 

“«* A traveller,’ replied I, ‘ who is benighted, 
and in watt of food aswell as rest. Can you 
accommodate me for the night ”” 

‘© Heve was @ pause of a minute, during which 
the female went into the house to consult the 
master, as- I ‘sapposed, forat the expiration of 
that time a man came forth, and ina hoarse voice 
said to me:— 

“«* We can give a bed and supper, such as 
they are. Alight, sir, and my boys will see to 
your horse.’ 

“‘ T accordingly entered the house through a 
door which opened directly into a large room, at 
one end of which there was a brisk fire, which 
served instead of candles, ‘ Sit down,’ said the 
old man, handing me a rush-bottomed chair, 
‘and we will see what we can get for supper. 
Clementina !’ said he, raising his voice, 


««Pm coming; daddy,’ answered somebody, 
and forthwith in came Clementina, a damsel of 
at least six feet in her stockings. She looked 
like a sibyl, with eyes black as coal, wild as those 
of an antelope, and long lank hair, glossy and 
straight, hanging about her neck and shoulders. 
T confess I felt rather odd at seeing her, but my 
feelings were nothing to those which rushed over 
me on entrance of the two boys, as the old man 
called them. They were at least seven feet high, 
rawboned and savage in their aspect, with nothing 
on them but a linen shirt and trowsers. Though 
I came in a fashionable gig, and was dressed in 
the most fashionable travelling costume, they 
seemed not to feel the least embarrassment at my 
presence, but took chairs and sat, down at my 
side, with the genuine air of republican insolence. 
I tried all I could to look dignified, but in spite 
of myself could not repress certain apprehensions, 
which gradually came over me, and undermined 
my sense of superiority. The old man and his 
wife, who, by the way, though apparently ad- 
vanced in years, was as tall and as straight as 
the rest of them, asked me a great many ques- 
tions in the way of guessing and reckoning, while 
Clementina bestirred herself in preparing and 
bringing in the supper. 

**« When it was ready, they all sat down with- 

gut ceremony, and with as little ceremony invited 
mé to follow their example. Here was a practi- 
cal illustration of the blessings of equality ; but [ 
was determined to put up with their insolence for 
one night. The supper consisted of loads of 
meat, ham, venison, game of various kinds, in 
quantities sufficient to feast an army. I began to 
sum up the probable amount of my bill, as I con- 
cluded I should have to pay forthe feasting of 
the whole family, and ‘what was left besides. 
‘ Help yourself,’ said the old man, * and don’t be 
a stranger—I’m sorry we have nothing better— 
but you’re heartily welcome.’ Most people are 
welcome, thought I, for their money, but I said 
ing. 
‘« * We cannot afford tea and coffee,’ continued 
the old man, ‘ but here is some old whiskey that 
I hope you will like. Come, help yourself, and 
here’s to old Hickory.’ 

‘« My stomach turned at the very smell of this 
execrable beverage ; but recollecting the republi- 
can custom of roasting their particular friends by 
a log fire for refusing to drink, I thought fit to 
help myself, and make as if I drank. In this way 
supper passed off smoothly enough, and the old 
man then directed Clementina to make arrange- 
ments for the night. ‘ You boys will be obliged 
to give up your room to the stranger, and Cle- 
mentina will make you up one in the corner here.’ 
While this was doing, I amused, or rather per- 
plexed myself, im looking about the room, and 
wondering where these people could procure such 
luxuries as venison and wild game ; but as the 
light flashed in a remote and obscure corner on 
one side of the fire-place, | was struck with hor- 
ror at seeing three rifles hanging, one below the 
other, upon hooks fixed in the wall. The whole 
truth flashed upon me at once. 1 am in a den of 
banditti; thought I, and my moments are num- 
bered. They will murder me to-night, and none 
will know my wretched fate. The old man will 
lay out all my money to-morrow in whiskey—the 
boys will go a-courting in my new gig, dressed in 
my dandy coats, and Clementina will figure in my 
patent corsettes. 1 burst into tears at the awful 
anticipation. 

«« « What ails you?’ said the old man. 

“« « May-be he has got the stomach-ach,’ quoth 
the old hag, who now began to look just like one 
of the Great Unknown’s remarkable old women. 

«« « Take a little mere whiskey,’ said Clemen- 





tina, with a look of diabolical tenderness, 
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«« At first 1 was going to reject it with infinite 
contempt, but, on second thoughts, and consider- 
ing what I had to go through that night, I deter- 
mined to fortify myself with Dutch courage after 
the manner of the Yankees, and, if I must die, 
die like immortal Cesar, with decency. 

“«« Your bed is got ready,’ said Clementina ; 
but T determined to sit up and defer my fate as 
long as possible. ‘They now began to yawn, and 
one after the other retired,wishing me good night, 
until decency obliged me to follow their example. 
My room opened directly from that in which we 
were sitting, and where the two boys were to 
sleep, no doubt, as I felt assured, to be handy for 
murdering me. I retired to my room, the door of 
which I attempted to fasten; but there was 
nothing but a latch. I looked at the sheets, but 
they were white as snow, Clementina having, as 
J concluded, taken the precaution to pick out a 
pair that was not stained with blood, so as not to 
alarm me. I looked under the bed, and disco- 
vered something that greatly resembled a trap- 
door, with leathern hinges. 

‘« This discovery overset me entirely. I paced 
my room to and fro, and listened in breathless 
anxiety to every sound. If a mouse stirred, my 
heart leaped into my throat. I: heard the owl 
and the whippoorwill, those ill-omened birds, 
screeching and flapping their wings at my win- 
dow, and mingling their shrill warnings with the 
distant howlings of half-famished wolves. I was 
determined not to lie down for fear of going to 
sleep, and at length, to while away the time, 
took up the fifty-eight number of the Quarterly. 
But this only added to my boding apprehensions, 
As I read of the gougings, bentings, dirkings, 
and guessings; of roasting alive on red-hot log 
fires; of ten dollars being the price of a man’s 
life in this country, and of all the diabolical hor- 
rors of turbulent democracy, my spirit failed me, 
and.! sunk-insensibly on the floor. 

“ How long I remained in this unconscious 
state, I cannot say, but I was roused at length by 
a noise of mingled howlings, barkings, cacklings, 
and'crowings, that entered my very soul. © Pre- 
sently after I heard a stirring in the next room, 
and alight shone through my key-hole. _ It is all 
over with me now, thought 1—my time is come— 
« Now I lay me down to sleep,’ said I to myself, 
and waited in desperate suspense. : At length I 
ventured to look through the keyhole, where I 
saw a sight that froze me into horror. The two 
young banditti had taken down their rifles, and 
while loading them the following dialogue passed 
between them in whispers— ' 

««* D—n him but I’ll do his business ; I'll give 
him his bitters.’ 

“« «Hush! replied the other, ‘ you'll wake the 
gentleman.’ . 

« Again there was a confused noise of howl- 
ing, barking, and cackling without. 

“« Now is our time,’ said one, and both of 
them made, not for my door, but out of that 
which led into the yard. 1 breathed again for a 
moment, until I heard two guns fired at a little 
distance. They are murdering some poor unfor- 


tunate travellers, thought I, and my time willl 


come next. In about half an hour they returned, 
and threw something that fell like a dead heavy 
weight on the floor. e 

«« « By G—d we've done for him at last,’ said 
one ; ‘ the rascal fought like a tiger. Let’s strip 
the gentleman of his hide.’ 

«« « No, no,’ replied the other, ‘ wait till---’ 
here his voice sunk, and I could only guess at 
what was meant. I grew desperate, and tried to 
push up the window, but it was fastened down 
with nails, to make all sure, and prevent my 


escaping that way. I tried the trap-door, but it 
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again, but by this time all was silent in the next 
room. The next moment I heard the voice of the 
old man calling his ‘ boys,’ and perceived, to my 
astonishment, that the sun was'just peeping above 
the eastern horizon. Day-light, which emboldens 
the innocent, appals the guilty, and I now felt 


as unconcerned as possible, and was received as if 
nothing had happened. 

‘ « Good morning---good morning,’ said the 
impudent old republican, ‘ I’m afraid you was 
disturbed last night. The boys were out after a 
bear that has beat up our quarters several times. 
But he’ll never come again I reckon. Isn’t he 
a whopper?’ continued he, : pointing to a carcase 
in the corner. A happy turn, thought I, but 
I’m not to be humbugged by a cock-and-bull 
story. They pressed me to stay to breakfast, 
but I was resolved not to trust myself a moment 
longer with these banditti, and requested them 
to get my gig ready as soon as possible. In the 
mean time, I asked the old man for his bill. 

“ « We don’t keep a tavern,’ said he. 

« «T know that,’ replied I, significantly ; ‘ but 
you will take something for your trouble. 

“««Not a cent; every stranger that comes 
here is welcome to what I can offer. I have 
but little money, hut a plenty of every thing 
else, and it is not often we have the pleasure 
of a stranger’s company in this out-of-the-way 
place. You are heartily welcome to your bed 
and supper,. and will be still more so, if you will 
stay to breakfast.’ 

“« His refusal to take pay was another proof, 
if. any had been wanting, of the ° profession 
followed by this awful family. . Banditti are al- 
ways above taking money. that-is honestly their 
due, ahd require the zest of a. little. murder and 
bloodshed to make it warth having. I bade 
them good morrow with very littlegeremony, 
and set off in a brisk trot; but before I had 
gota quarter of a mile, I heard some one halloo- 
ing, and, looking back, perceived one of the 
young giants coming after me in a pair of seven- 
leagued boots, as it appeared by his speed. I 
concluded they had repented having spared my 
life, and had sent this fine boy after to despatch 
me. Under this impression I put my horse to 
his speed, and soon distanced the fellow, not- 
withstanding his seven-league boots. I rode 
ten miles without stopping, being determined to 
get out of the very atmosphere of this nest of 
banditti, if possible. 

«« By this time I was hungry, and considering 
myself pretty safe from any immediate pursuit, 
stopped at an inn of tolerable appeatance. The 
landlord, according to the custom of the country, 
took the first opportunity of asking a few dozen 
questions, ending with, ‘ Pray what o’clock is it?’ 
I told him I didn’t know, for I was resolved not 
to satisfy his impertinent curiosity. ‘ Oh, aye,’ 
said he, ‘ I see you havn’t any watch.’ On ex- 
amination I found this was but too true, and it 
at once occurred to my recollection that I had 
left it at the den of the banditti in the forest. . I 
asked mine host if he knew these people, de- 
scribing them and their establishment. 

“© « What, old Hobby, that lives in the Pines, 
about ten miles off? Know him? Lord bless 
your heart, every body knows him.” 

A negro is sent back, and brings the watch 
from young Hobby, who had in vain tried to 
overtake the traveller with it. 

By the length of our extracts we have shown 
the sincerity of the favourable opinion we ex- 
pressed at the beginning of this notice. The 
Americans have appeared to be far too sensitive 
to every little touch which. galled their national 
feelings ; and certainly, when coarsely attacked, 





turned out to be no trap-door at all. I listened 
SREP 





they have hitherto displayed no disposition to re- 


myself safe. I came out of my room, with an air|« 





fine on thecombat. But the rude of either coun- 
try are unworthy of the serious anger of the in- 
telligent of either ; and it evinces far more sense, 
besides being much more effectual, to resort 
to the Statue of Pasquin for defence, than to 
assume the Gladiator Pugnans. 


SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

Ned Clinton; or, the Commissary. 3 vols, 

W. Marsh.’ 

Some truth there’ may be’ in these very coarse 

sketches, but, generally speaking, they are only 

low, not humorous ; and neither the hero him- 
self, nor his adventures, can boast of much 
interest. 

Thomas Fitsgerald, the-Lord of Offaley. 3 vols. 
By M‘Enn O’Tara. Being the first of a 
projected Series, illustrative of the History of 
Ireland. Newman and Co., London ; J.Cum- 
ming, Dublin. 

Tuese volumes belong to a class which cannot, 
we think, have too much encouragement; viz. 
Historical Romance. In spite of prohibition, 
young people are the great consumers of novels ; 
and a few hours are less} wasted over the pages 
which bring them acquainted with the high and 
herioc names of their forefathers, often, too, in- 
spiring curiosity, which sends them from the 
pages of fiction to those of history ; than over 
those which sicken with mawkish sentiment, or 
the insipid annals of. what. the writers style 
fashionable life. | We recommend these volumes 
as interesting, from the characters and period of 
which they treat. 


Fairy Favours, and other Tales ; by E. F. D.— 
(published by Cole)— 

Is so charming a volume for youth, that it is with 

regret we find our Review of it excluded, by 

pressure in putting matte¥” together, till next 

Saturday. ° 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
‘LETTERS FROM PARIS. 


s Paris, April 14, 1825. 
Ar the sitting of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
at the Institute on Monday, M. Arago communi- 
cated his remarks on a halo, observed on the very 
day of sitting, at.12 o’clock at noon. M. Arago 
seems to sanction the theory of Mariotti, that 
these phenomena are produced by frozen water 
carried along by the clouds, and refracting the 
light of the sun. By means of an apparatus of 
his own invention, be is able to distinguish 
polarized light from that whigh is not so, and 
that the light of these halos is a refracted and 
not a reflected light, as must be supposed by those 
who refuse to allow the explanation given by M. 
Mariotti. M. Arago adds, that the observations 
made by him, and the conclusion to which they 
lead, are very important, inasmuch as they may 
furnish a means of determining the law of the 
fall of temperature, in proportion to the degree 
of elevation above the ground. 

M., Pastié read a memoir on the geography of 
plants. The principal object of the author of this 
memoir is to establish the opinion, that, in order to 
learn the medicinal properties of plants, it is much 
more nece: to direct our attention to the 
nature of the soil in which they grow than to the 
genus to which they belong, or even to the chy- 
mical principles that enter into their composition. 
For instance, he remarks, that all the plants which 
grow on high grounds, and in dry and cold places, 
are of a tonic and stimulant power, while those 
which grow in low and moist grounds possess quite 
the contrary properties. ‘ 

To these scientific details I add a few histo- 
rical anecdotes: . » 

The following trait deserves to be recorded, as 
an instance of the religious sentiments that aml- 
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mated the breasts of the Vendean troops. Two 
soldiers belonging to the cavalry having, fallen 
into a dispute, agreed to decide their quarrel with 
the sword. The Marquis de Donnissan, passing 
by at the moment, remonstrated with them on 
their want of charity: “‘ Jesus Christ,” said he, 
« pardoned his executioners, and a soldier of the 
Christian army endeavours to kill his comrade.” 
At these words the two soldiers threw aside their 
sabres, and rushed into each other’s arms. 

At the time of the Revolution of the 18th 
Brumaire, the Abbé Sieyes disappeared for some 
time from the political horizon. Some wags, 
feigning to consider his absence a public calamity, 
wrote to the Journal de Paris, asking for infor- 
mation respecting the disappearance of the ex- 
director. The editor not being able to satisfy the 
inquiries of his correspondents, thought fit to 
apply to the Abbé himself, and accordingly ad- 
dressed him the following question, through the 
medium of this Journal—sSi es, wbi es? 

It is well known that, during the entire of his 
journey from Elba to Paris, Buonaparte never 
ceased speaking of his truce, for twenty Es 
with the English, of the succour he expected from 
Austria, of the immediate return of Maria 
Theresa. Once, however, in possession of the 
supreme power, not a word more was heard of 
all these fine promises. In allusion to this cir- 
cumstance, a wag posted on the Pont Neuf the 
following: Notice—Lost, in coming from the 
island of Elba, a pocket-book, containing a treaty 
of peace and a lady's passport. A handsome re- 
ward will be given to whoever will bring the 
above to the palace of the Tuilleries. 

On the 5th of December, 1815, a law was 
passed at the Chamber of Deputies, ordering the 
celebration of expiatory ceremonies in memory of 
the death of Louis XVI. Among the most en- 
thusiastic supporters of this measure was the 
Viscount Sosthénes de la Ro¢hefoucauld, who dis- 
tinguished himself upon the occasion by the ani- 
mated warmth of his language. On the evening 
of the same day, a scene, which caused a hearty 
laugh, took place at the Pavillon Marsun. Bei 
complimented by Monsieur (now Charles X.) on 
the rare talent he had displayed in the debate of 
the morning, and that prince comparing him to 
the eloquent defender of the liberty of Greece, 
M. de Rochefoucauld replied, ‘That he could 
not flatter himself with being equal to Demos- 
thenes in talent, but that he would not yield to 
that celebrated orator in devotion to his legitimate 
sovereign.” This anachronism excited a general 
laugh at the expense of the Viscount, and was 
be several days the amusement of the salons at 


[Nothing of any interest has taken place this 
week in the way of theatricals.] 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
GARDENING REPORT AND KALENDAR FOR APRIL. 
Tue weather during March has powerfully con- 
tnbuted to the general character of the present 
spring—that of being late; later indeed than any 
we distinctly recollect ; certainly later than any 
that has occurred during the last ten years. 
Should the summer prove warm, the result will 

the happiest effects as to fruits and flowers. 

y amateurs are at present engaged in at- 
tempting to acclimate exotics: such of these as 
have been planted out in the spring of 1824, 
will now be well established at the root; and 
not having suffered from the bye-past winter, 
Will be ready to make most vigorous shoots this 
summer ; and others to flower and fruit, or to 
— flower-buds for the following season. 
nthe garden of the Horticultural Society are 


gardens.; and there would. be more, but from the 
prevailing influence of a notion that any thing 
that an‘individual can do will be eclipsed by the 
_ Society ; that it is not worth while trying. 

his is.an error, however, which ought to be 
speedily corrected, from its discouraging influence. 
However desirous this or any society may be of 
promoting the introduction of new objects, or 
the improvement of what is already in the coun- 
try, they will not only never surpass, but never 
equal, what an individual may do by anremitting 
attention and extraordinary exertion. Does the 
garden. at Chiswick exhibit as good pines as the 
market-gardener, Andrews? bulbs like his neigh- 
bour Griffiths, or mushrooms like those of Cheese 
of Paddingdon? A society, as a body, can do 
very little more than encourage individuals “in 
making discoveries, by reward or distinction ; 
or make discoveries known by respectable pub- 
lication. Let none, therefore, fear the gardew of 
Chiswick ; for, though it may contain more 
things than others, it never can contain every 
thing, nor exhibit every improvement. We 
were led to these remarks from hearing the de- 
spondiug ble of a nurseryman, talking of 
r saree, Ley eur edie, Wnane the Hor- 
ticultural Society had sent, or were about to 
send, one to the same quarter. 

The operations of this mouth are still chiefly 
cropping. The main culinary products usually 
put in the ground in March, may, on account 
of the backwardness of the season, still be 
sown or set; and trees of every kind, if not 
long kept out of ground, may be as safely 
planted now as a month ago. If they have 
to be carried to any distance, however, the case 
is quite otherwise, for nothing can be more 
tuinous to the fibres than the drying east winds 
now prevalent. This has been a most favourable 
winter and spring for the nurseries, and we have 
seldom ‘seen the work in them so forward, or so 
little ‘bustle in taking up, packing, &c. Asa 
striking _ of the prevailing taste for horticul- 
ture, and of the influence of the Hotticultural 


ngfSociety in promoting that taste, and dissemi+ 


nating gardening knowledge, we may notice the 
increasing sale of the American cranberry that 
has taken place since a paper on the subject, by 
Sir Joseph Banks, was published in the Trans- 
actions of the Society. Though the plant was 
supposed to require a pond for its successful 
culture, still a number of plants were sold every 
winter, and that number gradually increasing ; 
but after the publication, in the last volume of 
Horticultural Transactions, of some papers on 
the American and common cranberry, and snow- 
verry showing that they might be cultivated on 
dry beds of peat, the increase in the sale has 
been astonishing. Attempts are even making to 
cultivate the rubus chamomorus and other spe- 
cies, for their fruit, but few of the nurseries can 
supply plants. Those who have read Clarke’s 
Scandinavia, will recollect how much he says in 
favour of this class of fruits. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Tue Lectures at this Institution, which, as usual, 
had been suspended during Easter and the pre- 
ceding week, having been resumed, Dr. Rocer, 
in his Eighth Lecture, entered upon the subject 
of Vision, the most perfect and most exalted of 
all our external senses. Whether we consider 
the infinite multitude of objeets with which it 
renders us — the immense range of its 
operation, and the refined intellectual character 


of its perceptions ; or whether we examine the 
exquisite apparatus, and admirable combination 
of means by which such important purposes are 





some specimens to which these remarks particu- 
larly apply. There are a number also in private 


accomplished, we find, at every step of our in- 
quiries relative to this sense, the most interesting 


topics of philosophical investigation, and the 
most fertile theme of admiration and of gratitude. 

The object of this sense is to convey to ani- 
mals a knowledge of the presence and situation, 
as well as the colour of external and distant ob- 
jects, by means of the light which these objects 
are sending off either spontaneously, or by re- 
flexion from other bodies. There is only one 
part of the nervous system so organized as to be 
capable of being affected by light, and of con- 
veying to the sensorium the impression of light ; 
a peculiar delicacy of construction in the nervous 
matter being requisite for conferring this power. 
It would appear that in some of the tribes belong- 
ing to the lowest orders of the animal kingdom, 
such as the Hydra, Actinia, and other soft Zoo- 
phytes, that the skin, or surface of the body, 
possesses some degree of sensibility to light ; for 
these animals show by their movements that they 
feel its influence, as they place themselves always 
on that side of the vessel containing them, on 
which the light shines. After some remarks on 
the organs of Vision in the inferior tribes of an- 
nulose animals, Dr. Roget observed, that they 
attained their full development only in the higher 
classes of vertebrated animals. 

That portion of the nervous system which is 
adapted to receive the impressions of the rays of 
light, is a thin and delicate expansion of the 
optic nerve, called the Retina. But if the rays 
of light which reach the eye from surrounding 
objects, were simply admitted to the retina, in 
the state in which they arrived, it is evident that 
the only perception which could be communicated 
to the mind by an organ so constructed, would 
be a vague impression of the total gy light 
diffused in the opposite hemisphere. But this 
does not properly constitute Vision. In order that 
the presence of a particular object in a particular 
direction from the eye, may be recognized, it is 
necessary that the light, which comes from it, 
shall produce exclusively its impression upon 
some particular part of the retina. If the hght 
coming from any other object were allowed to act 
at the same time upon that point, the two effects 
would interfere with one another, and a confused 
impression would result, Thus the objects in a 
room are all sending light to a sheet of white 
paper placed on the floor; but the light, thus 
equally spread over its sutface, allows of no 
means of distinguishing the different sources 
from which it proceeds ; or, in other words, of 
ascertaining the respective figures, situations, and 
colours of the objects themselves. Hence, how- 
ever sensible the skin of the polypus may be to 
light, it is incapable; of itself, of accomplishing 
the purposes of Vision. 

We might suppose it a problem proposed to us 
to contrive an apparatus, by which, availing our- 
selves of the known properties of light, all the 
rays which proceed from the respective points of 
the object to be viewed, and which meet the eye, 
shall be concentrated upon separate points of 
the retina, and thus form a faithful delineation, or 
miniature picture, as it were, of the external scene. 
The simplest mode of accomplishing the proposed 
end would be to admit only one ray proceeding di- 
rectly from that part of the object which is to be 
depicted, and to exclude all the other rays. But 
by thus limiting the illumjnation of each point of 
the retina to the effect of a single ray, the image 
produced would be extremely faint. The only 
mode of securing distinctness of image with an 
increase of light, is to collect pencils of rays into 
separate foci; a purpose which may be effected 
by the refraction they undergo when passing 
through the surfaces of media of different den- 
sities. 

The mathematical conditions of the law of op- 





tical refraction, and the application of this law to 
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the circumstances of the present problem, were 


then stated, and illustrated by various appropriate 
diagrams. The operation of, a single and double 
convex lens on pencils of parallel rays, was 
traced’; and the mode in which it may be made 
to produce such an image as that which was the 
abject of search, was pointed out and explained. 
The eye was shown to be analogous to the Camera 
Obscura, both in the immediate object it has to 
accomplish, and the principles dn which it is 
constructed. Butit was at the same time shown 
to be an infinitely more perfect’machine than any 
which haman art could achieve. 

Dr. Roget proceeded to give a detailed account 
of the structure of the human eye, with the as- 
sistance of drawings, in which every part of that 
delicate organ was delineated upon a very en- 
larged'scale. The form, texture, and uses of the 
different membranes, or coats of the eye, as they 


are termed, were severally described. These 
sa 


SOEERS 
LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

Oxrorp, April 9.—In a Convocation holden 
on Wednesday, March 23, the Rev. Edw. Card- 
well, B. D. Fellow of Brasennose College, was 
elected Camden Professor of Ancient History, 
in the room of the late Dr. ree a 

April 16.---Congregations will be holden for 
the purpose of granting Graces and conferring 
Degrees on the following days in the present 
Term, viz.: Thursday, April 28th; Thursday, 
May 5; Friday, May 13; and Saturday, May 21. 

On Wednesday last, the first day of Easter 
Term, the following Degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts —The Hon. P. H. Abbot, Student of 
Christ Church; Rev. R. Tawney, Fellow of Maxdalen 
College; W. Stone, Fellow; S. Maddock, Brasennose 
College; C.S. Greaves, F. M. Danson, Queen’s College ; 
Rey. R. Basnett, G. L. Hamilton, Trinity College; Rev. 
T. H. Harding, Wadham College; Rev. W. Pyne, Pem- 
broke College; Rev. W. Mellard, Rev. C. Tookey, Rev. 
A. W. Schomberg, Magdalen Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts.—S. Lane, Exeter College; H. E. 
Head, St. Mary Hall; W. Williams, Magdalen Hall. 





coats consist of the Sclevotica, Cornea, C} S, 
Tunica Ruyschiara, Pigmentum Nigrum, and 
Retina. The transparent media, by which the 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
In our last notice of the proceedings of this So- 





necessary refractions of the rays of light are ef- 
fected, are termed the humors of the eye, and 
consist of the Vitreous humor, Chrystaliine lens, 
and Aqueous humor. The former is contained 
in a separate investing membrane, or capsule, 
which is termed the Membrana Hyaloidea. The 
lens has, also, its separate capsule, which, at its 
circumference, forms, together with the reflected 
membrana hyaloidea, a circular cavity, which has 
received the name of the Canal of Petit, by whom 
it was discovered. ‘The aqueous humor is divided 
into two chambers by the Iris, of which the cen- 
tral perforation constitutes the Pupil. The struc- 
ture of this part of the eye, and the theories con- 
nected with its movements were particularly ex- 
plained ; as also the singular fact of a membrane 
existing in the young animal which is spread 
across the pupil, and is known by the name of the 
Membrana Pupillaris ; and which has at various 
periods occupied the attention of the most eminent 
anatomists. The yellow spot and central foramen, 
which is met with in the retina, in the axis of 
the eye, was also pointed out, as well as the 
Porus Opticus at the termination of the optic 
nerve, for the purpose of giving passage to the 
central artery of the eye, ‘The connexions of the 
lens with the surrounding parts, by means of the 
ciliary processes and cihary ligament, were par- 
ticularly pointed out. 

The different organs which surround the ball of 
eye, and which are provided for the purpose of 
motion, of defence, and of lubrication, were next 
described. ‘The six muscles belonging to the 
globe itself, namely, four straight and two oblique 
muscles ; the structure of the eye-lids, the carti- 
tage which preserves their shape, the muscles by 
which they are moved, the situation of the la- 
chrymal gland and of its ducts ; themode in which 
the tears are uniformly spread over the surface of 
the cornea, in which they are directed towards the 
inner corner of the eye, by the closing of the eye- 
lids, absorbed by the puncta lachrymalia, and 
conducted into the Jachrymal sac, which opens 
into the cavity of the nostrils, were severally 
pointed out. The investigations relating to the 
more delicate adjustments which are provided for 
securing the accurate conveyance of the rays in an 
exact point on the retina, were deferred till the 
next Lecture; and Dr. Roget concluded by no- 
ticing various considerations calculated to in 
crease our admiration at the refined art displayed 
in the construction of so elaborate an instrument 
as the eye, adapted to so exquisite a faculty as 
that of Sight, and one to which we are indebted 
for so large a portion of our intellectual and sen- 
sitive existence, 


ae 


ciety, (the rapid advance of which continues more 
and more to confirm the sanguine anticipations 
'formed by its friends at its establishment) we 
lgave a hasty sketch of the first altogether new 
| paper submitted to the early meetings of the pre- 
sent Session. Previous to that, the sequel of a 
|paper of Mr. Faber’s respecting the Theology and 
| Origin of the Mexicans, was read; in which a 
variety of learned and ingenious arguments, drawn 
from the ancient traditions, and political institu- 
tions, &c. of the Mexicans, were adduced to estab- 
lish the opinion entertained by the writer, that 
the ancestors of the nation were ‘‘ originally emi- 
grants from Asia,---probably, a Japhetic people, 
under the government of an Indo-Scythic or 
Cuthic race of priests and nobles.” 

The next communication (after what we have 
recorded) was a valuable historical essay from 
the pen of the Secretary ef the Royal Seiety of 
Edinburgh, Mr. ‘Tytler, on the introduction of 
Greek Literature into England, posterior to the 
dark ages. This was followed by a paper of high 
popular, as well as literary and historical interest ; 
an account of a MS. of Sir John Harrington's in 
the library of York Cathedral, by Mr. Todd. 

This MS. is entitled, “« A Collection of pas- 
sages of State under Queen Elizabeth and hing 
James ;”’ and seems to have been unknown to, 
or neglected by, all previous authors, though the 
life of the accomplished translator of Ariosto has 
undergone much investigation. It appears to be 
part of the materiel for a history of his own times ; 
the publication of which it has been hinted, b 
Park and others, Sir J. Harrington poclrnere ite 
It was written about 1602, consists of eight chap- 
ters, and amounts to more than 260 pages of 
small quarto ; in which the writer vindicates the 
right of succession of King James to the crown 
of England: His attachment to James was pro- 
bably strengthened by a circumstance of consi- 
ret. literary curiosity. He Jad presented his 
Ariosto to that monarch, and we gather, that in 
the poem itself, he had beautified the character 
of Isabella in compliment to his majesty, whose 
union with Isabella, the Infanta of Spain, was 
talked of at that period. ‘The following is “a 
coppie” of the King’s letter to him in conse- 
quence, dated Dec. 23, 1591. 


“ Trustie and well belovit, wee greit yow well. Wee 
have receiued by Mr. Hudson yor. translation of Ariost, 
and in the first view thairof a very singular contentmt. 
not onely of yor. Kyndely and well aifected meaning 


thankes of [for] yor. good will, desyring you alwaies con- 
tinew the saim towards vs. Which we shall be about by 
all meanes to acguite according to the worthynes of yor. 
merit. Wee will not vae many wordes, wishing rath". ye 





should haue proof of o:, fawor and conceit wee hane of 


towards Vs, but also of the worthines of yor. good sprite! 
web, we account much of, respecting the psent raritie of | 
such within this He. We give you therefore heartie |} 


ou effect. jus wee 
g ; 


tection of the Almightie. ffrom- o- 
howse the xx111, day of ber 15BI. et m, 
“ Yor. verie good freind “James K.” 

But, in this MS. Sir John also vindicates the 
character of Elizabeth, though in a rather strange 
way ; for he asserts her chastity on the — 
of corporeal imperfection, cites the oath 
Sir C. Hatton (her prime favourite) and of his 
own mother (her quondam bedfellow), in sup- 
port of his argument. On the trying question 
touching the death of the Queen Scots he 
also sides with Elizabeth, He urges the “ ne- 
cessarie pollicie of State” for making her, per- 
haps a wrongful, prisoner ; and seems persuaded 
that Elizabeth was really surprized and grieved 
by the news of her execution. He also excuses 
the want of clemency in beheading Essex, and 
charges him with ingratitude, seeing it was 
proved in the Star Chamber, that his Royal Mis- 
tress’s gifts to him for his own use ‘‘ were worth 
three hundred th d pounds.” 

Harington’s description of his father (who 
was also a poet) in the Tower, is extremely in- 
teresting, He says—‘‘ Gardiner and his fel- 
lowes did condemne to the fyre a number of 
poore harmelesse soules that profest to beleve as 
they were taught but three yeares before ;— 
which geat extremitye was part the cause of 
stirring vp of Wiat’s rysing, for which may Pro- 
testants were greatly troubled: among others 
my father was committed to the Tower; and 
there, among other things he wrote, he trans- 
lated Tullie de Amicitia, but finding Gardiner as 
he thought his heavie friend & harkning to no 
reason, he wrote a ryme to him, (in which kynde 
if I were not a partiall praiser, I would say he 
was equall to the best of those tymes), one 
staza whereof I will here sett downe, that 
charges the Bishop with ingratitude. 

* Your chaunce was once as myne is now 
To keep this hauld against your will; 

And then you sware you knew well how, 
Thongh now you swerve | know how ill. 
But thus the world his course deth passe ; 
The priest forgets that clark he was; 

And you that then cryde justice still, 

And now have justice at your will, 

Wrest justice wrong against all skill.’ ” ; 

After his death, an epitaph on Gardiner was 
found among the papers of the same individual, 
whom he had so persecuted. 

* Here lye the bones of busy Gardiner dead, 

That in five yeares spoild more good laws and lore, 
Than two great Kings, with all the witts they bred, 
Could stablish sure in forty years fore :— 

The Queen beguild, the Lords like lyme hounds led, 
The usurping rule of Rome he did restore, 
Burne, head, and bang, imprison, vex, and speile 
The Worthie sort of this declyning soile.” Pe 

There are many other curious matters in this 
paper ; but it neither consists with our limits, 
not the observance due to the proceedings of 
learned bodies, to do more than indicate their 
acts and the subjects they discuss. 








FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION IN WATER COLOURS: 
Tue Annual Exhibition of Drawings, &c- m 
Water Colours, opens on Monday : we need hardly 
say, that this branch of the Fine Arts is high m 
our estimation. It is peculiarly British ;—all the 
world besides could not furnish such a room as 18 
here to be seen. There is much power and great 
beauty belonging to this style. It excels oil 
painting in as many desirable particulars as it 
falls short of that vehicle in others. _It possesses 
all that fresco can boast, with more of minuteness 
and detail than is common to productions in that 
noble class. We have the richest of colouring, 
the most perfect perspective, the command of 
light and shadow, the reflection of every natural 
appearance, expression in human character, and 
in short every thing which taste and feeling can 





ask from Art, And all these qualities are exem- 
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plified in the Collection which, before this sheet 
is dry, will be before the public. At a hasty 
glance, while many of the subjects were yet un- 
placed, we observed with delight a number of 
i , of which the artists and the country may 
proud. Among these (and the circumstance 
alluded to will excuse our omissions of, perhaps, 
similar excellence, ) we noticed several admirable 
landscapes by Barrett, calm, rich, and dignified ; 
others by Fielding, of flat distances over which 
the eye ranged, as if Nature itself spread the scene 
before it; others by Robson, replete with his 
sober tints, commingling every grace of form in 
an aérial tone, which absolutely breathes of the 
freshness of spring, or melts in the hues of sun- 
set;—From Dewint, who has been a truant for 
some time, there are some charming contriba- 
tions, and from Crystall some delicious draw- 
ings; one, of Welsh girls milking, in particular, 
combines the most classic talent with the every- 
day representation of rustic pursuits. Prout 
displays the fertility of his pencil in river-ship- 
ping and antique buildings—his principal subject, 
the Rialto, will not yield to Canaletti himself. 
Cox has some striking pieces; John Varley at 
least one grand work ; Hill is delightful in ani- 
mal life, as well as in several pretty little human 
groups ; Gastineau has several sweet landscapes ; 
there is a spirited marine piece by Bennett; and 
to vary the landscape and still life, we found a 
Girl's School by Richter, of which, to those who 
remember how highly we praised his School- 
master, it may be enough to say that it is a 
complete companion to it, as full of humour and 
graphic felicity. ‘Fhe mistress is asleep, and 
all the girls at varied mischief: one is stitch- 
ing the carpet to her gown, another abusing 
the use of the snuff-box—but every one is dif- 
ferently and laughably employed. Stephenoff 
has a perfect wonder of art from Moore’s 
Loves of the Angels, and another of Raleigh 
spreading his cloak before Elizabeth at Green- 
wich: the former, for the number of its figures, 
grouping, colour, and elaborate finish in every 
part, is quite extraordinary. There is also a new 
contributor to the characteristic and humorous 
department, of the name of Wright: his works 
from Shakespeare, Boccacio, and others, are ori- 
ginal in conception, and facile and masterly in 
their penciling. 

Allthese, however, are but part of this charming 
exhibition—which consists of some three hun- 
dred productions : our present notice of it can be 
but an announcement of a public pleasure, and if 
we do not stop to enumerate interiors by Wild, 
fruits by Miss Byrne, and many more which 
struck us at first sight, it must be placed to the 
account of the then confusion in the arrangement, 
and the short time which elapsed before it was 
necessary to commit our Journal to the steam- 
engine, for such impression as we can make. 





SUCILTY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, SUFFOLK-STREET. 
_No. 141. Clearing the Wreck of a Transport. 
C. Stanfield.—It_ belongs peculiarly to the pic- 
luresque to select the ruin, the wreck, and the 


desolate or chaotic parts of Nature as objects of |i 


interest, rather than the trim garden, the regular 
building, or the smooth landscape. The principles 
which lead to this choice have heen fully de- 
veloped, and are well understood, by every artist 
and amateur, As applied to shipping and coast 
Scenery, they, in a more especial manner, occu- 
pied the attention of the British School ; and the 
exainple before us is one among the many which 
display their effect in the composition of a pic- 
ture. Mr. Stanfield has brought his objects 
together so as to exhibit a striking variety, and 
has also extended this variety to his pre’ and 
thy; perhaps in the latter he has done a little 
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too much, and given too much of the solid to their 
eee 

é same Artist has a beautiful and lively 
scene, No. 180. Fishermen of the Isola du Pis- 
catori, Lago Maggiore. 

130. The Warrant Read to Mary Queen of 
Scots. M. Brown.—Among those devoted to 
the Historic Art, the name and the works of Mr. 
Brown have long appeared. The performance 
under notice is evidently of some time back, and 
has merits as a composition, which do credit to 
the skill of this persevering and veteran artist : 
the countenance and expression of the unfortunate 
Mary are ably pourtrayed. 

132. The Steed—F. C. Turner—is a humour- 
ous fancy, and executed with whim and spirit. 

168. Bob-Cherry—M. W. Sharp—is a playful 
incident, and told with Mr. Sharp’s usual plea- 
santry. The boy, with his eyes shut and mouth 
open, is natural to a degree ; but we must criti- 
cise the lady’s looking out of the picture, instead 
of at the bob she has in hand. 

268. Elijah Comforted by an Angel. J. St. 
John Long.—The works of this artist are of 
only recent appearance in our Exhibitions ; 
and from the specimen before us, and others 
among the engravings and drawings of this Ex- 
hibition, we are led to imagine that he also is 
a votary to the Historic and Poetic department 
of Art; and we are inclined to think well of his 
efforts in that class of painting. But, whatever 
of the talents he evinces in the present instance, 
he may ripen in his farther improvements, (of 
which we have no doubt), he must be told, that 
at this period, under the present views and en- 
couragement for works of imagination, it is a 
steril soil, and littie calculated to feed any thing 
but the laudable ambition ofits votaries. Yet, no 
one feeling the best thirst for fame will listen to 
our warnings, or to the emphatic words of the 
late Mr. Fuseli,*—“ It is better to deter than to 
deluge.” 

313. The Larder. H. Pidding.—Tliere are 
really so many good. things of this sort in this 
Exhibition, that every other step points out some 
attraction: nor is this cabinet picture among the 
least worthy ; the sparkling light upon the fish is 
admirable, and the whole is managed with a skill] 
that would do credit to any school or master, 

SCULPTURE. 

Without any very striking feature, the Sculp- 
ture and Models in these Rooms are at least re- 
spectable, and have, besides, the advantage of 
light and situation, which are not to be found in 
other Exhibitions. We never enter the Model 
Academy in Somerset House, without regretting 
the sacrifice of most, if not all, the sculptured 
works which are placed there: nor is their Exhi- 
bition at the British Gallery (though not so dark) 
much more advantageous ; for, with the excep- 
tion of one or two productions which are some- 
~¥* Henry Fuseit, Esq.—This highly imaginative and 
able artist died on fein last, at Putney Hill, where 
he was on a visit to the Countess of Guildford. He was 
a native of Zurich, and in his 80th vear. Educated for 
the Church, he came to London in 1764, with the purpose 
of pursuing a literary career; but was turned from that 
rpose to the cultivation of the Fine Arts, in eonse- 
uence of the praise bestowed upon his drawings by Sir 
oshua Reynolds. He went to Italy, where he remained 
several years, and, in 1779, appears as an exhibitor at the 
Royal Academy. In this body he rose to be an Academi- 
cian, Keeper, and Professor of Painting. So early as 
1765, Mr. Fuseli sane wg in octavo, ** Reflections on 
the Painting and Sculpture of the Greeks; with Instruc- 
tions for the Connoisseur.” In 1801 he gave the world 
his ‘* Lectures on Painting,” in quarto; and in 1805, he 
edited ** Pilkington’s Dictionary of Paiuters;” of which 
anew, improved, and valuable edition, issued from the 
press only a few weeks ago. In person Mr. Fuseli was a 
singular looking man; and his foreign pronunciation, in 
delivering his lectures, had frequently a grotesque effect. 
He was also eccentric in his manners and habits. His 
pictures are well known: often wild and exaggerated, 
they display extraordinary ee many of them are of 
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what elevated into notice, the greater part are 
placed on the ground, against every rule of position 
by which busts or models can be seen agreeably to 
their character. The probability is, we hope, 
that in the contemplated Buildings for the recep- 
tion of Works of Art, the department of Sculp- 
ture will have that consideration and attention to 
which the importance of the rank it holds, and 
the progress it has made in this country, so justly 
entitle it. 

Among the more prominent examples in this 
Exhibition may be mentioned, the Head of Achil- 
les— J. Henning, jun. ;—Adam consoling Eve ; 
a group—W, Scoular ;—and the Cricketers, by 
H. Rossi. There is also a fair proportion of Busts, 
Medallions, and other varieties. 

We do not consider it necessary to follow this 
Exhibition more into detail, though there may be 
individual excellence which will grow into future 
mark and likelihood. The general effect is cer- 
tainly overpowered by large and indifferent 
works. 

In the Rooms set apart for Water Colour 
Drawings, &c. &c. there are not many examples 
of a supericr character. Among the Designs, 
however, there are some very clever specimens ; 
as in the Progress of Gaming, No. 387, by J. A. 
Atkinson ; and Nos. 407 and 408, by W. J. 
Wright: the latter from the Tower Scene in the 
Fortunes of Nigel. 

The Landscape department contains two very 
clever drawings, by S. Austin, Nos. 393 and 
399: the last—the Dry Dock, Liverpool, with 
Herring Boats—is by far the best. Mr. Glover 
has several things in this class, but none of them 
marked by a character unusual to his pencil. 

In that style of drawing Portraits, where light- 
ness and careful finish are happily united, the 
portraits Nos, 441 and 442, by H. Burch, are 
very pleasing. 

The Miniatures and Enamels show considera- 
ble talent : among the former are clever likenesses 
by Miss J. Ross—more particularly the one marked 
No. 471; several copies, after Old Masters, by 
F. T. Rochard ; as well as enamels, by J. W. 
Higham and T. Roth—by the latter an excellent 
copy, No. 455, an Ecce Homo, after Guido, in 
the possession of Lord Radstock. Upon the 
whole, this portion of the room exhibits a pleas- 
ing variety, equal in excellence to any part of the 
Collection. 

The Room appropriated to Engravings and 
Chalk Drawings is not inferior in interest or 
talent to any part of the Exhibition, It is true, 
we have seen many of the subjects before, and 
some of them have come under our separate no- 
tice ; but there is a variety of excellence in the 
several styles of engraving which we have seldom 
witnessed: we allude, more particularly, in the 
light, free, and sketchy character, to the exam- 
ples in Lithography of Fac-Similes, after Gains- 
brough, by R. Lane, 

569. The Drowsy Messenger; after Bird, 
R.A. J. D. Harding.—Is a novelty engraved 
on stone; and one of the most finished and 
best examples we have ever met with. 

568. An Indiaman aground, after Prout, by the 
same artist, is of the same character, but more 
broken in its execution, to suit the style of the 
drawing from which it was taken. 

652. The Blunt Razor; after Bird, R.A. By 
H. Meyer.—This also is a novelty, whimsically 
managed, and feelingly expressed. 

570. Monument of Addison, J. Cockran.— 
A light beautiful example of the dotted style, and 
remarkable for its resemblance to a drawing. 

623. The late J. J. Angerstein, Esq.; after 
Stothard, R.A. J. G. Walker—Mr. Walker 
has several other portraits of gentlemen con« 





reat excellence ; and all will now be estimated at a much 


igher rate than during the life of their author. 


nected with the foundation of Christ's Hospital, 
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like atyle of execution—a manner far less easy to 
accomplish with skill than is poy eae ed. 

These, with many beautiful examples of Book 
Prints—the Sublime Conception, Milton, 
by J. Martin—and others, by Mr. St. John Long, 
&c. &c. make up a truly interesting variety in 
the Graphic department of the Suffolk Street 
Exhibition. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
SONG. 
My heart is wholly changed. 
My heart is wholly changed 
m. what it was to me, 
Altho’ I scarce may say 
In what that change can be. 
Tis not from faded hope ; 
For all that hope could seem, 
Has been realized for me 
Beyond its wildest dream. 
Nor yet is it that love 
: Has lighted up my heart ; 
In the fears and cares of love, 
As yet I have no part: 
For far too light a spirit, 
And too cold a breast is mine, 
For Love to fix on me 
As his dwelling place and shrine. 
But I am sad to think 
Upon life’s summer scene,— 
To think upon what is, 
And upon what has been :* 
To think how friends deceive, 
_ . To think how fogs can feign ; 
And how the heart’s best gifts 
Are given but in vain ; 
To think that tears are false, 
To think the same of smiles, 
To think. that honeyed words 
The trusting one beguiles: 
Of sorrow, like a blight, 

Falling on youth and bloom ; 
To think upon the broken heart, 
On sickness and the tomb: 

And knowing what I know, 
And seeing what I see, 
How can I marvel that my heart } 
Is changed and sad to me. 
L. E. L. 








MUSIC. 

Iw resuming our list of new compositions, and 
other works relating to Music, we have to direct 
the attention of our Readers to two German pub- 
lications, which have gained great fame in the 
country where they were originally brought out. 
The first bears the titlke—Fiir Freunde der Ton- 
kunst, von Fr. Rochlitz, Leipzig ; i. e. ‘ For the 
Friends of Music, by Fr. Rochlitz.' 
Had not Goéthe himself spoken so highly of 
this work, the name of Rochlitz would have been 
a sufficient pledge of its intrinsic value, as he was 
long since considered to be the first musical critic 
Germany ever produced. For upwards of twelve 
years he was the editor and principal writer of 
that exceedingly valuable periodical work, ‘ Die 
Musikalische Zeitung, of Leipzig, which now 
consists of twenty-five large volumes* in quarto, 
and is a mine of information on every point re- 
lating to the art of which it treats. 
Of Fiir Freunde, &c. only the first volume has 
appeared ; but the work is announced to contain 





* The first ten or twelve volumes are out of print, and 
are by far the most valuable, having been for the most 


written by Rochlitz himself; ‘and the last four|lated with advantage. 


experience, at present thinks, knows, 8, OF 
wishes, with regard to Music. In sddictn a 
variety of new matter, he intends to embody in 
it the best of his contributions to the Musika- 
lische Zeitung, strictly revised. 

Among the most curious articles of the first 
volume will he found,—Die Bildnisse ; Pic- 
tures or Characters of great Composers and 
Singers ; for instance, of Mara, Hiller, A. Rom- 
berg, &c. Under the head of Critique and Trea- 
tises, we are much gratified with elaborate articles 
on that most difficult subject—the Fugue ; on the 
origin of the opera ; on the different influence of 
music on cultivated and uncultivated people ; on 
the difference of opinion on works of music ; and 
lastly, with acritique on Handel's Messiah. This 
part in particular has been much praised by 
Goéthe, the warm admirer of Handel, in his last 
work—Kunst und Alterthum (vol. v. p. 154 to 
158.) The miscellaneous portion of the work is 
too diversified to be particularized here ;. and we 
shall only add, by way of literary and musical 
news, that from Rochlitz, whe had the good for- 
tune to be for years the intimate friend of two 
such great men as Mozart and Goéthe, a Life 
of Mozart is expected, which will no doubt do 
more justice than any thing that -has hitherto ap- 
peared to the memory of that composer. 





Musikalische Freuden und Leiden—(‘* Musical 
Joys and Sufferings”)—a Novel. By L. Tiek. 
The poet Tiek, of high celebrity in Germany, 
has but lately been introduced to the English 
people, by a translation of some of his novels, ¢ 
and, prior to this, by Madame de Stael, in her 
work on Germany. The work in question, as 
it is new and original in its kind, is also one of 
Tiek’s happiest productions : the love part of the 
novel serves more for a vehicle tothe more weighty 
and equally interesting matter of musical, criti- 
ticlsm, remarks, bon mots, &c, than, what it. might 
be antitipated from its form to be intended for. 
The hero of the novel is a young count, who is, 
what in plain prose would be called, rather music 
mad, but who is, nevertheless, endowed with a 
most intense and correct feeling for the beauties 
of the celestial art. One striking feature of his 
character is, that he thinks it utterly impossible 
any woman can be beautiful without being musi- 
cal, without singing or playing. He meets at 
last, after a long and fruitless search, with the 
object which fulfils all his wishes, in the daughter 
of a poor old musician, who is not only very 
lovely, but the beau-ideal of musical accomplish- 
ment. Around these two principal figures of the 
picture are grouped several secondary characters ; 
among whom may be noticed an old Italian 
singer, who, on every occasion, ludicrously de- 
fends, in broken German, the mannered and ex- 
travagant style of his countrymen against the 
German school, which, according to Tiek, springs 
from ‘‘ the soul and the heart.” Another cha- 
racter worth notice is a maitre de chapelle of the 
old German school, whose exertions in the 
cause of the art are constantly paralyzed by the 
whims and caprices of the female singers. All 
the characters are painted in lively colours, and 
happily contrasted. But the author’s critiques 
on the greatest composers, ancient and modern, 
and their chief works, constitute, as mentioned 
before, by far the most valuable part of the book. 
He adores Mozart—not so much Beethoven ; 
dislikes Spontini—is a declared enemy to Ros- 
sini, and no great friend of C. M. von Weber, 
with whom, strangely enough, he resides in the 
same place. We think the novel might be trans- 
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and all praiseworthy for their light and pencil-|whatever the author, after 30 years’ study and 
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REV. ROBERT BLAND. 

[We are indebted to a Co ndent, distinguished in 
literature, for the following ‘‘ Short Memoir of the Life 
and Literary Character of the late Rev. Robert Bland,” 
whose premature death we noticed, in No. 427 of the 
Literary Gazette.} 


Mr. Branp’s father was a well-known physician 
in London ; a man of much original observation, 
and extensive experience ; author of some medi- 
cal and other works. His son, the subject of this 
memoir, was born in London, in the year 1779, 
educated at Harrow School, and at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. He went from thence, 
after taking a Bachelor of Arts degree, back to 
Ww, as an assistant-master of that school, 
having entered into the Church, and engaged in 
clerical duties, about the same time. 
At Harrow he continued in his office several 
years, and on resigning that situation, was en- 
gaged for a time as reader and preacher at some of 
the London chapels. He was subsequently ap- 
pointed minister to the English church at Amster- 
dam, whither he proceeded on that occasion. The 
circumstances of the times not permitting him to 
fulfil the objects of his appointment, he returned 
to England, and accepted the curacy of Prittle- 
well, in Essex, where he settled on his marriage 
with Eliza, third daughter of Archdale W‘lson 
Tayler, Esq. in the year 1815. He removed 
early in the year 1816, to the curacy of 
Kenilworth, in Warwickshire, where he was 
also employed in the education of young men 
for the Universities. He died at Leamington, 
on the 12th of March, 1825, leaving a wife and 
six young children to lament his loss. 
Mr. Bland was a very accomplished scholar, 
both in the learned languages and in the French 
and Italian. His character as an instructor of 
young men in the classics (testified, as it continues 
to be, amply and affectionately, by several of his 
surviving Pupils) stood high among his contem- 
poraries ; andthe attainments upon which that cha- 
racter was founded were increasing and heighten- 
ing as he advanced in life. Well-grounded, from 
the first, in the grammatical knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, he expanded and strengthened that in- 
formation in his later years, by the careful study, 
in their best editions, of the particular works 
upon which he purported to be employed with 
his pupils, ; 

In consequence of this diligent and praise- 
worthy preparation, he was enabled to afford to 
several ardent and powerful young minds the 
most solid and useful assistance. bay 

The general improvement in the examination 
at our Universities, and the corresponding stimu- 
lus given to the studies at our public schools, 
acted naturally as an incitement to his emulation 
in these respects; and his exertions and native 
ability fully kept pace with the progress of 
learning around him. In proof of these asser- 
tions, living witnesses might be adduced ; whe- 
ther with reference to his perspicuous and mas- 
terly exposition of the most difficult speeches in 
Thucydides, which he had the rare faculty of 
reading into the most nervous, elegant, and ap- 
propriate English ; or to his explanations of the 

hraseology and peculiarities of the great Roman 
Hiseatian to whom he was attached with an ad- 
miration indicative at once of correct taste and 
glowing love of genius. : 

His MSS. notes, which he was in the habit of 
putting down on the margins of a few favourite 
authors, prove the care with which he had 
studied Livy ; and the same remark applies to 
Horace, into whose Grecisms, and other “* cu- 
rious felicities,” he was very fond of inquiring. 


| Latterly, indeed, he became much interested in 


general etymological pursuits , and showed great 








or five voluines show but too obviously the transiency 
of most undertakings of this kind. 


t See Literary Gazatte, No. 429, Sights of Books, p. 232. 


ingenuity in tracing derivations through various 
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his life, was that of a native; and he 
always preserved a just estimation of the merits 
of the prose authors (especially) of that nation, 
with whose works he was extensively acquainted. 
Moliére (among. their dramatists) seemed his 

liar, and almost his exclusive, object of ad- 
miration. He read some of that author’s come- 
dies with t effect. 

In the Italian, he was most partial to Ariosto ; 
but was, latterly, increasing his knowledge of the 
writers of Italy with much delight. In his own 
language, Shakespeare (in the inspired passages ) 
was his decided favourite ; but, to parts of Gray, 
Collins, and Goldsmith, and to whatever sa- 
youred of classical terseness and simplicity, 
especially to what was strong and tender in 
feeling, he was ardently attached. 

Some of Bacon's Essays, and portions of Swift, 
he seemed to consider perfect in their several 
sorts of merit. 

With regard to his own compositions, there 
are many passages in his original poems which 
might be selected as examples of beautiful 
versification, of clear and happy description, 
and of tender appeals to the passions. Among 
them may be mentioned the Lay of Iolunte, in 
the ‘‘Four Slaves of Cythera,’* as a very 
successful specimen of the stanza of eight 
lines; and several other detached passages 
are deserving of high praise, in that irregular 
romance, which was very hastily composed, and 
which does no justice to all the powers of the 
author, although it illustrates some of them in a 
very honourable manner. 

The same observation may be made upon his 

“Edwy and Elgiva,”+ which was, originally, 
quite a boyish composition, but which, in the 
account of Elgiva’s escape, and some other 
places, proves a command of poetical idea, ex- 
pression and harmony, which, in their equal 
combination, are by no means of frequent occur- 
rence, even in our prolific age of poetry. =: 
» Bat what may he said of his later critical at- 
tainments, may also be affirmed with truth of his 
earlier poetical efforts. Had he concentrated his 
acquirements and his attentions upon some one 
celebrated classic, and given the world an edition 
of his works, it would have been seen and known 
as generally, as it is now evident to his friends 
alone, how great his powers of illustration were, 
how eloquent his language, and how clear the 
rangement of his arguments. It would have 
been criticism on a new and nobler scale. In 
like manner, had he, instead of wasting his 
strength on comparatively brief and hasty per- 
formances, devoted his warm imagination and 
keen perception of the beauties of Nature, with 
all his knowledge of men and their works, to the 
composition of some one extensive poem, there 
are (in his unlaboured performances) scattered 
elements of force enough to enable us to calcu- 
late, in some degree, how powerful the whole 
result would have been. 

Before speaking of his translations, it would be 
unjust not to add, that several of his shorter poems 
have been much and deservedly admired ; such, 
for instance, as the “* Verses to his Friends during’ 
Illness,” and some others. 

_ The translated pieces, which, in the publica- 
tion, entitled ‘* Collections from the Greek An- 
thology,” $ are distinguished by the signature B. 

* The Four Slaves of Cythera, a Romance in ten 

cantos, by the Rev. Robert Bland. 8vo. Longman, 1809. 


t Edwy and Elgi Ss . - % 
mm Rew} ut 4 ‘ied == Sn ; two Tales. B: 


ngman, 1808. 
Pi same; with other Tales and Poems. 2nd edition, 
o. Longman, 


~ ngman, ° 
‘ R “ Collections from the Greek Anthology, and trom 
pod Soy and Dramatic Poets of Greece. By 








Many of the translated pieces in this work are contained 


rt Bland and others. 8vo. Murray. 1813.”| Miscellan 


tire work, evince to every scholar an acquaintance 
with the originals, which stamps the learning of 
the translator ; and to every reader of taste, a 
possession of equivalent poetical language, and 
of musical verse, which often give them the air 
of originals. 

The work is well known, and it is unneces- 
sary to refer to particular proofs of the qualities 
here assigned to it ; but the translations from the 
Greek tragedy may (several of them) be cited as 
models of poetic version in this style and man- 
ner ; and in one of the volumes of poetry men- 
tioned before, there should be noticed a transla- 
tion of the Narcissus and Echo of Ovid, which 
singularly unites freedom with clearness, and is 
a most happy revival of the varied harmony of 
Dryden. 

The short prose advertisement prefixed to this 
translation is a highly-polished little composi- 
tion, and -naturally introduces the notice of 
another, and far more important essay, the pre- 
face to the translations from the Greek Antho- 
logy ; a work containing much learned informa- 
tion, and many brilliant remarks and illustrations, 
in no very extended space. It received the ap- 
probation of that great scholar,* whe within so 
short an interval of time and space preceded the 
subject of this memoir to the grave. A very use- 
ful manual of instruction in the composition o 
Latin verse, entitled ‘‘ Elements of Latin Hexa- 
meters and Pentameters,” by Mr. Bland, is now 
in its fourth edition. “Mr. Bland was a contribu- 
tor, at different periods of his life, to some of our 
critical works ; he translated, also, some French 
publications of considerable length. Some of his 
sermons were very eloquent, and his fine voice 
gave them full effect in the delivery. 

At so recent a period after his loss, it is dif- 
ficult for those who loved him to speak, with due 
regard to themselves and to the public, of his 
friendly and endearing qualities. He was most 
highly yalued where he was best. know ;°and in 
the bosom of his family, it may be with truth af- 
firmed, (in his hours of health and peace) that it 
was impossible even to imagine a more affectionate 
husband and father—a kinder or sincerer friend. 
His conversation was often richly amusing, and 
had a vein of peculiar pleasantry—a sort of over- 
flowing hyperbolical irony—as original in its 
effect as harmless in its application, He was, in 
a word, in his social moments, playful and good- 
humoured in the extreme. As he grew older, he 
became fonder of the pleasures of the country ; 
and a walk on a sun-shining day was to hima 
perfect enjoyment, when he could share it with a 
congenial friend. 

The fertile fields and noble woods of his neigh- 
bourhood were a great addition to this pleasure : 
and it might then be truly said of him, in the lan- 
guage of Gray, 


** The common air, the earth, the skies, 
To him were opening Paradise.” 


But he is gone, and has left many an aching 
heart behind him. The memory of his many 
good qualities will long dwell in those hearts, and 
will often come over us like the sounds of his 
own touching voice, and bring with them the 
music of the departed. 

In this obviously imperfect sketch, it would 
still be wrong to omit one other amiable feature 
of his character, for it must be a different hand 
that records his faults: his charity to the poor 


y extended always as far as his means, and not un- 


frequently farther ; and his considerate kindness 
to his servants has caused a regret for his loss. 


revious publication, entitled, ‘* Transla- 





in a smaller 


tions, chiefly from the Greek Anthol with Tales, and 
cous Poems, Small io. Phillips. 1806." 
te. , 


On Saturday the Opera House presented the 


spectacle of a numerous audience. The 
beautiful music of L’ Italiana in Algieri, was given 
for one act, and then came a new ballet with the 
brilliant title of Cleopatre Reine d’Egypte.” It 
is showy, but wants the right element of the 
ballet-dancing, for which mere classic costume 
and action are but weak substitutes. The history 
of more private scenes and feelings succeeds 
better; but Cleopatra’s sensations have no sym- 
pathizers in an audience at the King’s Theatre ; 
and when a Roman general pirouettes he for- 
feits his hold on the mind. The queen’s arrival 
in her galley is, however, very magnificent. Many 
of the attitudes are fine, and the grouping is 
well judged. Mademoiselle Le Gros appeared 
for the first time this season, and her dancing 
was much applauded. The ballet may live until 
something of greater interest is composed or 
imported, 





COVENT GARDEN, 

For about three months past, the bills of this 
Theatre have announced the preparation of a 
Tragedy, called Orestes in Argos ; but looking at 
the able manner in which this difficult subject 
had been treated by the three great tragic writers 
of ancient Greece, and more especially at its 
want of fitness to the manners of the day, and 
the representations of the modern stage, we must 
confess that we anticipated from its performance 
but little advantage to the theatre, and still less 
gratification to the audience. The Tragedy was 
produced on Wednesday ; and if the fulfilment 
of unpleasant expectations could afford us any 
pleasure, we might rejoice that our forebodings 
seem likely to be realized. The play, in its pre~ 
sent form, is pretty nearly a paraphrase of the 
Oreste of Voltaire. The author has indeed ve 
judiciously taken advantage of many of the altera- 
tions and circumstancesof additional interest which 
the French writer threw inté the ancient plot : he 
has, from him, caused the friends to suffer ship- 
wreck ; from him, he makes the urn which they 
convey to contain the ashes of the murderer’s 
son; and from him, also, he has taken the pro- 
hibition and the threatening of the Gods, if 
Orestes should reveal himself to his sister. The 
catastrophe, on the other hand, is his own, but 
we cannot say much for the ingenuity of its con- 
trivance. Fgisthus is killed by Orestes on the 
stage, when immediately afterwards Pylades ap~ 
pears and demands his sword ; an explanation is 
required ; and he then informs his friend that his 
mother had expired, for that, in the pursuit of 
the tyrant, he had accidentally brandished his 
weapon so widely as to wound “ her to the 
death.” Orestes therefore, upon hearing this, 
goes mad, and dies in the arms of his attendants. 
Such is the arrangement of the present version of 
the Tragedy. We forbear all disadvantageous 
comparisons, and we likewise refrain from going 
at any length into its poetical claims. The author 
is numbered with the. dead ; and it is possible 
that humane and charitable feelings alone may 
have operated towards its production. The same 
feelings, however, might have induced his friends 
to make a few trifling alterations in the lan- 
guage, which could have been easily done, and 
would have rendered it, in particular passages, 
less objectionable. We are surprised indeed, 
that a man of Mr. C. Kemble’s acknowl 
taste, should not have been sensible of their near 
approach to the Bathos upon the first perusal. 
In other respects, if there be nothing to praise, 
there is nothing to condemn ; but this, after all, 


will never do. 
. mediocribus esse Poetis 
Non Homines, non Di, now concessere Columne,’? 

















The acting was tolerable. In Mr. C. Kemble’s 
Orestes there was much to admire ; it was well 
concéived, and in some of the scenes very ably 
executed ; in others, again, he got into “‘ Ercle’s 
yein,” and made a great deal more noise than 
was necessary ; his mad scene was the weakest 
of all: we wish, indeed, that he would give up 
tragedy altogether ; as a Comedian, he su: 
all his cotemporaries ; in ardent love, and youth- 
ful heroism, he is-also unapproachable ; and if he 
would be contented with this wide and varied 
range of character, without attempting any thing 
beyond it, he would spare himself much anxiety, 
and his admirers and truest friends a great deal 
of regret. Cooper’s Pylades, and Egerton’s Ar- 
eas, were highly respectable ; but Mr. Bennett, 
in Egisthus, ‘* outheroded Herod :” once he be- 
became quite inarticulate from excess of ranting. 
Of the ladies, Miss Lacy is entitled to the greatest 
share of approbation ; she improves rapidly, and 
we have little doubt, that every additional op- 
portunity she may have of appearing before the 
public, will give her an additional claim upon 
their favour. Of Mrs. Bartley we had rather be 
silent: we recollect with pleasure the promises 
of excellence which she once displayed, and we 
cannot understand, why those promises should 
not have been more amply fulfilled. ‘There was 
some music, by a Mr. Jones, attached to the part 
of Nemesis, which was well given by Miss Ham- 
mnersley ; but as Nemesis, and her attendant furies, 
do not mingle with the other characters, they 
might, with advantage, be altogether omitted. The 
scenery was good, and the dresses displayed some 
of Mr, Planche’s antiquarian research even to the 


rpasses!in a village not far from Plockzko:_ they date 


pee originally borrowed frum Thibet. 


=, THE:LITERARY GAZETTE, AND . 


much more frequent than formerly in this coun- 
try, I think it well to call the attention of the 
public to the effects of galvanism, as the best 
stimulant that can be employed in such cases, 


ancient coin have been Jately deposited in the 
Museum of Warsaw. These pieces were found 


from the beginning of the 11th century, and be- 
long to’ different countries, but principally to 
England. 
means such English coins were introduced into 
that country in times so remote. 

Dudley Encrinites—Geologists may be pleased 
to hear that Mr. G. Scharf has just finished an 
accurate lithographic plate of the magnificent 
fossil described in No. 416 of the Literary Ga- 
zette, under the title of the “‘ Dudley Encrinites.” 
It will be a valuable acquisition to those who 
have Miller’s excellent work on Encrinoidal Re- 
mains; and we understand that the President 
and other distinguished members of the Geolo- 
gical Society, have expressed much interest in 
this production. 

Education—The Counsellor Slovtsoff, in a 
tour of inspection which he recently made in the 
cantons beyond the lake of Baikal, in Siberia, 
having occasion to explain to the elders of the 
tribes of Bouriaates, on the banks of the Selenga, 
the most simple mode of teaching their children 
to write, he was much surprised to learn from 
them that their lamas were in the habit of using 
boards covered with sand in teaching arithmetic 
to their pupils, and that this method had been 





most minute particulars ; the ladies’ sandal 
perfectly unique. ‘There was a modest Prologue, 
well spoken by Cooper ; and a very wretched 
Kpilogue was intrusted to Mrs. Gibbs: it re- 
quired all her talent, and all her popularity, to 
bring it through. 





HAY MARKET. 

Tims Theatre opened on Monday with a full 
House, and under. very favourable auspices. 
Dowton, Vestris, Wilkinson, Mrs. Davison, and 
J. Russell, who has exchanged Shylock for Lingo, 
are amongst our old favourites; whilst Mrs. 
Humby, Mr. Percy Farren, and some others of 
provincial fame, have been added to complete the 
Company. Of their respective merits we shall 
shortly take an opportunity of speaking ; in the 
mean time, we cordially wish the Manager suc- 
cess in his new and perilous undertaking :—he 
had, however, better abandon Ballets. 





POLITICS. 
In a House of 509 Members, the Roman Catholic 
Bill was read a second time on Thursday, being 
carried by a majority of 27.—The law against 
Sacrilege has passed through the French Cham- 
bers. 





VARIETIES. 

The funeral of Henry Fuseli, Esq. R.A. will 
take place on Monday next, in the forenoon, at- 
tended from Somerset House to St. Paul’s by the 
President and Council of the Royal Academy, 
with many of the most classical of the literati, 
his friends, and several noblemen. 

Somnolency.—The celebrated physician, Huf- 
land, has caused the following —— to be 
inserted in a Berlin paper :—“ A late paper has 
contained an account of an extraordinary instance 
of lethargic drowsiness, which lasted for a con- 
siderable time. A still more singular example 
of this disorder occurred within my observation, 
in a young girl of Nedebach, in Westphalia, who 
remained in a state of complete lethargy for 451 
days. As this disorder appears to have become 











LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Disguisrrions upon the Painted Greek Vases, and their 
probable connection with the shows of the Eleusinian, 
and other Mysteries; by James Christie, a Member of 
the Society of Dilettanti; in one vol. demy 4to. with 
pate, is announced. Those who are acquainted with 
Mr. Christie’s fine taste and acquirements on this sub- 
aoe § — with us in anticipating a most interesting 
work,—Ed. 

Mr. George Sinclair, author of the ‘‘ Hortus Gramineus| 
Woburnensis,” has in the press, ‘An Essay on thé Weeds 
of Agriculture ; with their Common and Botanical Names, 
their respective Characters and evil Qualities, whether as 
infesting Samples of Corn, or encumbering the Soil. Also, 

‘tical Remarks on their Destruction. The Posthu- 
mous Works of Benjamin Holdich, Esq. late Editor of the 
Farmer’s Journal, are also guies rward. 

Mr. Robert Sweet, F.L.S. author of ‘ Geraniacer,” 
and other Botanical Works, intends giving in numbers, 
a complete history, accompanied by the best mode of 
cultivation, &e. of that beautiful tribe of Plants called 
Cistus, or Rock Rose. 

Colonel ©. J. Napier has in the press a Memoir on the 
Roads of Cefalonia, with Plans for their defence; to 
which is added, a Statistical Account of the Islands, with 
Averages as to Climate, &c. 

Sketches of Corsica; or, a Journal of a Visit to that 
Island; an Outline of its History; and Specimens of the 
Language and Poetry of the People. Illustrated with 
views; by Robert Benson, is announced. ' 

There is preparing for publication, London in the Olden 
Times; or, Tales intended to illustrate some of the Lo- 
calities, and the. Manners and Superstitions of its In- 
habitants, from the 12th to the l6th Century. Among 
the contents mentioned are,—Queen Maude’s Freedman ; 
The Magic Crystal 5 Lord Cantelou’s Minstrel ; Raymond 
Lully, the Maltiplier ; Mabel de Gysours ; The Involun- 
ieey Miencle ; or the Red Rose; An Evening at York 

ace. 

Preparing for publication, Flora Fossilis ; or a description 
of the Fossil Vegetable Remains found in the Coal Dis- 
tricts of Durham and Northumbefland; witha particular 
account of the Concomitant Stratification. By J. B. 
Taylor, F.S. A. Bishopwearmouth. 

Mr. J. Micali, author of “ Z’ Italia innanzi il di 





Numismaticks.—A_ great number of pieces of|Th 


It is difficult to explain by what] peat 






the publication of some very interesting materials 
British Natural fisone in the same foe and manner 
w his former well-known works, and which was 
likely to prove antl if not indispensable, com 

of thi Tor the 


tothem. In part is design the. Prospect! 
Gleanings in British Ornithole has now r=! 

is portion of the new undertaking will inelude scien. 
tifie as well as general descriptions of the Nests and 8 
of every British Bird at present known, and will 
throughout accompanied with accurately coloured Plates, 
LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR.LAST, 


Memorials of the Right Hon. James Oswald, 8vo, 16s. 
is.—Nicholson’s Operative Machanic, 8vo. 1/. 10s. bds.— 
h Bed Scenes, 1 18moe. 7s. bds.—Ferdinand’s Pu: 
il. 12mo. 4s. bds.—Accum on Brewing, new edition, 

2mo. 9s. bds.—Turner’s History of England, new edition, 

5 vols. 8vo. 3/. bds.—Thompson’s First Principlesof Chy 
mistry, 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 10s. bds.—Rukard’s Hymns, 12mo. 
3s. Gd. bds.—Woodley’s Tragedies, crown 8vo. 6s. bds.— 
Herculanensium Voluminum Pars Secunda, royal 8yo, 
s.—Encheridion Theologicum, new edition, 





17. 58. 6d. bd 
2 vols. 8vo. 16s. bds.—Formularies of Faith in the reign of 
Henry VIII. 8vo. 7s. bds.—Forsyth’s Medical Pocket 
Book, 18mo. 6s, bds —Hervé’s How to enjoy Paris, royal 
18mo. 10s. 6d. bound.—Campbell’s Case of Mary Queen 
of Scots, 8vo. 12s. bds.—Ruperti’s Juvenal and Koenig's 
Persius, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/7. 16s. bds.—Duncan on Persecution 
for Religious Opinions, 8vo. 88. bds.——Keating’s Travels 
to St. Peter’s River, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 8s. bds.—Holman’s 
Travels in Russia, 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 4s. bds.—Tucker on 
the Financial Situation of the East India Com MY in 
1824. 8vo. 7s. bds.—Jennings on the Dialects of the | est 
of England, 12mo. 7s. bds.—Feldborg’s Denmark deline- 
ated, royal 8vo. 1/. lls. bds.—Hovenden’s Treatise on 
Frauds, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 2/ [2s. 6d. bds.—Moore and 
Flather’s Third Continuation, royal 8vo. 14s. bds. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Bifrons was called Byrons in our Notice to Corres- 
pondents, by an error of the press.—We like his wit well, 
though we do not coincide in his opinions. The super- 
stition on which his lines are founded is = new to us 
—it is susceptible of high poetical embellishment, and 
we trust he will try to do more with the subject than 
he has done. 

We thank C. J. 2. for the handsome engraving he has 
sent us of the Royal Manchester Institution ; and rejoice 
to hear that the subseription goes on well. We are not 
strangers to the talents of the Architect, Mr. C. Barry: 
the design is beautiful, and does honour to him and to 
the taste of those who selected it. 

We are much obliged to F. B. G. and shall be glad to 
see the work to which he alludes. We fear that what he 
regrets—the not purchasing of of M. Delalande’s 
fine collection of Natural History, particularly of Orni- 
thology, for the British Museum—could not be helped 
at this period. 

K. gives so much advice that we hope he will fakes 
little: never attempt to write again. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 


RTISTS’ BENEVOLENT F UND, estab- 
lished 1810. The Friends of the FINE are respect- 
fully informed that the 3IXTEENTH ANNIVERSARY of the IN- 
STITUTION for RELIEVING the WIDOWS and ORPHANS of 
aeyannit a be ae in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on 
SATU the 7¢! b . s . 
The Right Hon. ROBERT PEEL, M. P. in the Chair. 

The interests of this Institution are entrusted to the mai 

ment of a Committee of Fifteen Members annually elected, Ten 
being Amateurs and Five Artists. The Society has been open to 
every Artist of merit in the united kingdom, ever since its 
establishment in the year 1810; and Dg an annual trifle to 
the Joint Stock Fund fortheir own relief, should they ever happea 
to require it, their Widows and Orphans become entitled, asa 
matter of ri ht, toan Annuity from the Benevolent Fund. 

Sir Jobn ard Swinburne, Bt. F.R.S. & F.S.A. President 
Richard Horsman Solly, Esq. F.RS, & F.5.A. Vice-President 
Daniel Moore, Esq. FS. 8 F.S.A. Lincoln’s Inn, Treasurer. 

STEW ARDS. 


Ss 
The Right Honourable Earl Manvers. 
The Right Honourable Viscount Palmerston, M. P. 
The Right Honourable Lord Bexley. 
The Right Honourable Lord Stowell. 
The Right Honourable Lord Gifford. 
‘The Right Honourable Lord Charles Townshend. 
The Right Honourable Heary Goulburn, M. P. 
The Right Honourable the Lord Mayor. 
The Honourable Douglas Kinnaird, 
Alexander Bering, ~— M.P. | Frederick Nash, Esq. 
ir F. Burdett, Bart. M. P. William Newton, Esq. 





Decimus Burton, Esq. Edward Orme, Esq. 

alana Cokie Ea | Such Oyfe Rabon, an 
» . ec inso! a 
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de’ Romani,” (Italy before the dominion of the Romans), 
"has published a very spirited Answer to the animadver- 
sions of M. Raoul Rochette upon that work. It a) 

in February last, in No. 50 of “The Antologia,” an excel- 
lent periodical, printed at Florence, to which we have had 
more than one occasion to allude in the Literary Gazette ; 
and it does appear to us, that the French critic is com- 
pletely answered upon several of the points at — and 

ic 


particularly w a in ‘‘ Herodotus,” which he 
accuses Mi Micall with having led. “ 


Observations on the System of the Patent Laws, witli 
Outlines of a Plan aa ml in Substitution for it. 





Jah hatiey, in one volume duodecimo, is Extheoniiog. 
Gleanings in British Natural H rf 


Copley, M. P. 
Abraham Cooper ¢ yr » 
William Derby, pie R. Horsman Solly, Fsq. F.R.S. 
William T. Fry, Esq. Sir G. T. Staunton, Bart. M. P. 
John C. Hobhouse, Esq. M. P. | William Taylor, Esq. 
Frederick Hodgson, Fsq. M. P. | Robert Wallis, . 
fir Hugh a Rens. Mr Fie Chastes bes nay oa 45 
1 ric jo ay . | J. Stuart Wortley, Esq. M.?. 
J.P. Hedgeland,? Ben - William Wenall, Esq. A. R.A. 
James Morrison, Esq. William Wyon, Esq. 
Daniel Moore, Esq, #.R.S. &e. ke. ke, ke. 
Paul A. Mulread le 

2RT BALMANNO, Honorary Secretary. 

Tickets, including Dinner, Dessert, and Wine, Seventeen 
lings, to be had of Stewards; of the Sec » Ne. = 


Mornin -place, H Road; or at the 
Tage ponmer en the Table at Half-past Five 5 for Six preciely; 


mey > 
Thomas Stothard, oe R, A. 











It was some 
time ago announced, Mr. Donovan contemplated 


of the Musieal Arrangemen 
Piano, will be under the direction of Mr. Broadh 
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CRMs: SOCIETY of LITERATURE. The 
Th fontx rake tat, Fincolw's lan Fee rhe Chair 


will be taken st 18 o'clock, preset D CATTERMOLE, Secretary. 


pensay SHINSTITUTION, Pall-Mall—CLOSE 


ey 
for the Fx’ +" % Sale of the WORKS of 
BRITISH A SiSclowe its DAY. 


sion is.—Catalogue t 
pur Evel - to - Print from Mr. W sat 's Picture of * Our 
Saviour 7 beslin the Sick in the weate* ho have not beeen y 
ion may receive them upou payment o 
satnal Se ba oe oftheir Sub we 4 at the Brit. Tastitution daily. 


ARTISTS G GENERAL BENEVOLENT IN- 
: formed “" oe Hleventh Reniversary Dinee rot ehis 
folly infor 1 be. - *s Hall, roan cong 











tant, on whith occa 
- aan The DUKE of YORK and ALBANY 
Has ee A oo to preside. 


ards. 
Si Wie be Ridl, Bare Mt P. ~fien- Geo. Agar Ellis, M.P 
“i pais hues, ish ames Laer, Esa. ’ 


—— Ler , Eq. 
¢ Seles M. thas, F Esq. Johw Maheux, Esq. 





William Clowes, George Morant, Esq. 
Walser Collins’ Eag. R.A. William Nichol, Esq. 
D. Cal i, Esq. R. Nobte, Esq. 
iebe Gelewerthy, ex B.D, Richards, Bs 

u 6 . Richa: Bs 
i. ——- P. F. Robinson? Esa. 





George Tappen, E 
Somact w Sein, =sq. 
The Musical Tonic wn wolet the arrangement of Mr. Broad- 


py by Duke of Gloucester’s Military 
erg erat ‘on Table ate 


r ’elock. 
(with wine included) at 11. 1s. each, may be had at 
the ae, sesage: Sy , Jermyn-street ; of Mr. Riner, 
Dake- -street, Portland-place; at the 
‘avern ; ona of the Srewards. 
HENRY RICE, Honorary Secretary, pro. tem. 


AVELS at HOME,—SWITZERLAND in 
PICCADILLY.—There are many persons whom the fatigue 
and expence, inseparable from the voyage and the journey, pre 
clude gratit ing a natural curiosity universally felt, that of 
seeing Foreign Countries. To such, it must be iuteresting to 
learn that's Visit to the EGYPTIAN HALL will a — as 
well acquainted with the enchanting Scenery of SWITZER- 
Sohal as though they were actually traversing its te ndous 
or strollin: eer its fertile Vallies. Iu M.Gua- 
din reed jodel of th at Country, every Mountain, Glacier, 
yh and and Village, e, is —— shown, upon an exact scale 
‘ass, including that the celebrate 
ion ae may re distinetly followed. The historical or literary | } 
will nete situations rendered interesting je names 
of flea Tel, “of V oltaire, of Gibbon and Rontecsn; nor will 
the ae our favorite mente closed an honorable exis- 
tence be passed out a pau 
The accomplished Tourist may likewise here renew his ac- 
quaintance with scenes too splendid and romantic to be evanes- 
cent, and explain to inquisitive friends, who have not had his 
opportunities of seeing the realities, those objects which most 
attracted his attention on his travels. 


Mexico iu its Ancient and Present State. 


Me; BULLOCK has the honor to acquaint 
the Public, that the above popular Exhibitions being 
canis are now ofen for inspection at the EGYPTIAN HALL, 
Mets ILLY . —Kigaittance One Shilling. 
ich has been dewly sem lage and important 
Bh Sh og made to ie caphters a vast assemb! of interesting 
articles, obtained upon the spot by Mr. Bullock « during his resi- 
deace 1rowing light upon many obscure cireumstances 
ia Ct early istory of an exttoosninkty People; their Idols, 
leon, Temps ples, Customs, &c. In the modern division, there 
will ve “found Panoramic Views of that hight y picturesque Coun- 
try; S of the | Fruits, Plants, and Flowers, 
with which it abounds; the Animal, Mineral, and other Pro- 
ductions ; Models ! Dwell lings, and of the Inhabitants in exact 
Costume, &e. ke. The who presenting to the eye a perfect 
resem ofa ‘Couetey hitherto but little known, though now 
rapidly pes into the highest rank, with reference to the 
commercial and political relations subsisting between it and the 














A Noting 5 attends in the Rooms; who, as far as 
of our maseage permits, will describe ‘the several 
abject t to the Visitors. 


By His Majesty’s Royal. Letters Patent. 


ORDAN and Co.'s PATENT EVER- 
POINTED PENCILS.—For Centaries past Black Lead 
enclosed in ing the usual Pencil for Draw- 

ing, &c. but the the Wood has to be gentensiy cut away, and the 
Point sharpened for use, Mordan a 's Incention obviates 
this entirely, the lead bein: enclosed | ima ‘Silver Tube of ej 
diameter, td which is attac 








a 
THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLORS, will oped their Twenty-first EXHIBITION next 
Monday, April’ 2sth, at the Gallery 5 5» FIELDING Fast. 


Secretary. 
JMITATIVE CAMEOS, shaded, polished, and 


of every colour, arranged i in sets of five a eleven, may be 
had at H. Thompson’s hmitative Cameo and Medatlion Wafer 
Warehouse, No.1, on the East side of beg ellington-street Water- 
loo an e, Strand. Lately publishe 
ortrait of His Most Gracious Majesty 
ae the Fourth. 


“ORD BYRON'S W ‘ORKS, vols. 5 & 6, Avo. 
4 10s. 6d. each; and vols. 6,7, & 8, einall Avo. 7s. each ; con. 
taining, Doge of Venice, Prophecy of Dante, Cain, The Foscari, 
and Sardanapalus. 
Privted for John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


New Bait ion, with 1300 New 4 = ee 
Corrected to the Brevie 
’ I THE U NIVERSAL: B BIOGRAPHICAL. DIC. 
TIONARY ; oe an Historical Account of the Lives, Cha- 
racters, and Works ¢ most eminent Persons of ever Age and 
Nation. By JOUN WATKINS .L.D. 
1s well-known and much-esteemed Dictionary, having been 
wearly re-written, every article collated by the best quoted au- 
thorities, aud 1200 additional Lives introduced, is now one of the 
ant comprehensive and perfect Biographic al Works extant ; 
as a ook of reference, possesses an unequalled degree of 
pone interest and utility. 
Printed for Lougman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
f whom may be had, printed on the same plan, 
Mortimer’s Commercial Dictionary ; or, 
Counting-House Library. Brought down to 1824. 25s. boards. 
In one vol. fro. ae alot pres of Camellia Japonica, 


HE GREEN-HOUSE ¢ ‘COMPANION ; com- 


prising a — course of Green-house and Couvereatory 
Management throughout the year; with the Green-house Cata- 
logue, coutaining a otanical arrangement of all the Green-house 
Plants in cultivation, with their proper Soils, modes of propaga- 
tion, and references to Botanical Works in which they are 
figured, with other particulars. 

* The rapid sale of a very large impression is at once evidence 
of the growing interest attached to the subject, and also, as the 
Author hopes he may be allowed to infer, of the satisfactory 
manner in which he has executed his task in the short treatise of 
which he now offers a second edition.’’—Preface to Second Edit, 

Printed for Harding, Triphook, and Lepard ; and John Harding, 
ondon. 











This day is published, Part I 

HE MONUMENTAL REMAINS of NOBLE 
and EMINENT PERSONS. Comprising the Se — 

Antiquities of Great Britain. By EDWARD BLORE, 
This work is publishing in Quarterly Parts, each Part saatios 
ng five Plates, finely engraved in line, with Historical and 
Seana cal Memoirs. Imperial 8vo. price 12s. 6d.; royal 4to, 

Proofs, 3 .3 ditto, proofs, on India paper, 30s. 

* This is a beautiful and captivating work. ravings, 
in the line manner, are from the faithful xc p Me Blore, 
and more brilliant, or rather characteristic performances, have 
never yet been witnessed,” they are engraved by Mr. Blore and 

Mr. Le Keux.— Dibdin's Librar — 
Printed for Hardiug, T' vipheak, | 





‘ion. 
.epard, Finsbury-square, 


GEMS ‘OF ART, Part vo will be published 
hext Saterday 5 ; containing the Gipsey Fortune Telley, by 
SirJoshua Reynold its in.a ftesh Breeze, by Vander Capella 
‘The Laughi Bor, by by Murillo—Dutch Boors, a landscapes by 
Teniers— nd the Bisho, by Cavaletti. 
This bea Work is engraved - Stcel, by Messrs. W. 
Ward, A.R. io eC harles Turner, 8. W. Reynolds, T. Lupten. 
and Jobn Bromley, from pictures of ac knowledyed excellence, 
painted by esteemed Artists of all ages and all countries. Price 
of each Part, containing fite Plates, 20s. ; proofs, 1t. 106. ; 
Papers, roofs, il. 18*.—Auy of the Plates may also be had singly. 
‘The Sixth Part, which will complete the first volume, is 
in great forwardnes: 
Also will be published, on Saturday next, No. IV. of 
he Rivers of England : engraved from Draw- 
ings by J.M. W. Turner, R . A. and the late celebrated Artist, 
‘Thomas Girtin 7 
Published by W. B. Cooke, 9, Soho-square. 


Price 6s. 

HE CLASSICAL JOURNAL, No. LXI. for 
March 1°25, contaiuing a variety of Classical, Biblical, and 

Oriental Literature. 
*,* Two Sheets of this work are devoted to the use of School 

Masters and Students 
Contents := Philetphi Epistole—Notice of ‘ Prof. Cousin’s 
Proclus on the Parmenides of Plato ‘—Notice of * The Wonaers 
of Flora:’ by Capt. Seely—Notive of * Morier’s Journies in 
Persia, hvecsih, and Asia Minor, to Constantinople’— Prof. 
Schlegel’s History of the Elephant and Shinx! with Classical 
and Oriental Remark«—On Hades; the Condition of the Soul 
immediately after death, and on Spirits and Supernatural Inter- 
Demosthenem Commentarii—On the Value of Ro- 
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pelling the Lead as it is worn, The diameter of the Black ead 

tioned as not to require ever to be cut or poi 
fine writing, outline, or tine, ‘The eecuth rood 
utility of the Invention are so evident, that it has secured uni- 
verval a —it needs only to be seen to be instantly 
prpreciated. The Cases for Drawing, Ke. are of Ebony and 
lvary, Pocket sliding Cases are of Silver or Gold, varying 
pot pes and elegance. The Black Lead is of the finest quality, 
an peange Py ch ned ia rocess) of = = 
tinct degrees ness, and contained in xes iet- 
cred fa het, aud, at the same, time is hn wert pn e for 

all the Sela Gp eeeee’s of bus ines. 


a 1 Sil toh 


man ‘Tragedy—F.. H. Barkeri Dissertatio de Variis Bassis—On 
Greek lambic, Trochaic, and Ana tic Verse—The Nature and 
Efficacy of imitative Versification, Ancient and Modern—Notice 
of * The Agamemnon of £schylus, translated by J. Symmons ’— 
Cambridge Prize Essay, { 24: .- Thompson—Notice of 
* Elements of Anglo-Saxon Granmar: by the Kev. J Bosworth’ 
—Subjects for Themes, Essays, Declamations, and Verses, 
adapted for general use in Schools and the Universities—Uy ab- 
lished Notes on Strabo ; by Claverius—Porson’s Canons —Latin 
_— and Sapphic Metre, as exhibited in the Odes of Horace— 
re Quedam Inedite ex Autographis inter Schedas D’Orvil- 
Tones, in Bibl. ry neers deseri ¥ Oriental Maunsecripts 
al Parallel of Ancient and Modern 
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This day are ae in bee. priceal. 12s. et “bound ; or 


GS, from th the Works. s of Richard Wil- 
Eee brated Painter, with some Memoirs of his 
OMAS HASTINGS, Esq. Collector of His 


Ty Hein Rotingon, apd Co. Co. ™ Cheapside, mead 





S. Mordan and Co.’s Patewt is| M. J. Davi 


andA Gramumatic: 

"| Greek; Teed by |. “Mitchell, from the Modern Greek of 
d’—* Translations of Homer’ 's Hymn to Mercury, and 

the Cyclo) 4 of Furipides; contained in Shelly's Posthumous 
Poems’—On the Py vamide of Egypt— Porsonian Canon, respect- 
ing the §th foot of the Tragic Tambic~ Oxford Latin Prize Poem 

~Wyeautians : Chuttlewerth- Nuge, No. xi.—A Letter from Prof. 
Boissonade to the Editor of the Classical Journal—Adversaria 
Literaria, No. xxxviii.—FExordium of Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
attempted in Greek Verse—Waller’s Simile on the oats ref Kirk 
White—Classical Allusion—Literary nomen ip Oy Bs 

Sold by Sherwood and Co.; 1 ee ‘0.5 Beldcgin and 
Co. » Lopden and all other Bookse 

N_B. The Classical Journal is published, regularly, on the ist 
of January, April, July, and October, 
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1 large 8vo. volume; to be divided into two 3 the Pur- 
none Very rge ch % * u 


*| his name with distinction to the latest posterity, 
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he set ag = + Bo for + Parposs | ue yo ar sare 
2, price 
THE LIBRARY c OMI PANION ; “or, the 
Young Man’s Gaide and the Old Man's Comfort, in the 

Choice of a Library. By the Rev. T, F. DIBDIN, F.R.S,, F.A.S 

*,.* In this Work the Author has endeavoured’ to furnish his 
countrymen = a Manual towards the acquisition of useful and 
valua sap swell as ii and cope raphy rae im the oexerel On 

rtments of Div istory, Bi ivy oreneee ravets, 
ite Belles Lettres, Poetry, and the English D: Prices of the 
more valuable and uncommon Works are eatonl for the con- 
venience of purchasers ; re is also a Synoptical Table of ‘on- 
tents, and # General tudes. A few Copies are struck off on 
Wd es to arrange with the other Works of the Author. 

rice 

* itis swith pleasure we announce a new Work of Mr. Dibdin, 
which bids fair “9 one seed in utility and popularity all his former 
labours.’’—Gent 

Printed for Harding Triphook, and Lepard ; and John 
M Hajor, London, 


Key te to all the Almanacs, 
In one very large bt cle NA printed volume, 8yo. 18s. boards, 
rMHE PERPETUAL CALENDAR, and Com- 
panion to the Almanac ; illustrating the Fvents of Every 
Day in the Year, as connected with History, Chronology, Botany, 
Natural History, ne “a oes Customs, and Antiquities ; 
with Useful Rules of Healt ervations ou the Weather, un 
Explanation of the Saints’ he and Holidays, and id La 
laneous Useful Information. “By T' HOMAS FORSTER, F. L. S 
I -&e. Fellow o' “ollege, Cambridge. 

“Much credit is due to the Author, for the of useful in- 
formation he has compiled, and for the judicious manner in 
which he has contrived to relieve the dryness of scientific 
detail, by the introduction of amusing anecdotes and occasional 
remarks.”"—Eclectic Review. 

Also, by the sume Author, 
A Treatise on ‘Atmospheric Phenomena, as 
affecting the Weather. 3rd Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 6 Plates. 15s. bds. 

Printed for [larding, bet = Od & Lepard, Finsbury-square, 





















“Publishing periodically, ~ with ite Magazines, | imperial 8vo. 


25s. 
poavaaitee and MEMOIRS of the most Il- 
lustrious PERSONAGES ¢ GREAT BRITAIN, 
EDMUND LODGE, Fsq. Norroy King of Arms, F.S. A. 
Pie ishing im Parts the first of every alternate month, each 
Part containing five Plates engraved in the finest style, with 
= raphical Memoirs. 
is collection of Mustrious English Portraits and Biography, 
eons the Liistory of the Country, in Memoirs of the niost 
illustrious English nobility and great officers of State. The 7. 
jrets are selected from the highest authorities in the land, the 
original pictures being preserved in the galleries of the nobility, 
escendants of persons eee or in the public collec- 
tions, and are ealeted by Holbein, Rube rus, Vandyke, Lely, 
Auelier, and other great masters. 

** The plan of the work is admirable, and the execution of f 
throughout, is entitled to equal praise. The Memoirs attached 
to these. wry aré, indeed, wr models of taste and imi- 
tation.’’— Dibdin’s Library Cor 

Printed for Harding, Triphoo eee Le Finsbu 
- hee 





“square 
London, Sold by every soaaller int *s 


Spears of the w ork = be shown upon n applics jon. 
In 





vo! or oD su Wak royal 
"BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of PAIN 
£4 ‘TERS and ENGRAVERS, from the Revival of PAIN- 
and the alleged —— ‘overy of ye ‘ing by _Fiatuerre, 
By MICHAEL BRYAN 
“We congratulate the lovers of the Fine — on the appear- 
fince of this important pablication. The 
ment, as well as enlargement, o Pilltmgton’s 's "eet 
of the diligence and talents cee e Author, which Sein hand down 
aving con- 
stant need of reference to it, we can take ipon ourselves to vouch 
foi general accuracy research, and ability. Rovoeal of the 
original sketches are, indeed, admirably writ 
forms a compendium and index of arts and art 
far as we know, in any language.’’ —Literary Gazette. 
*,* Archdeacon Coxe, in his interesting sketches ef the Lives 
of ¢ oreggio and Parmagiano, speaks of the accuracy of Mr. 
Bryan’s wo 
JL one 








the whole 
unequalled, as 





printed for James Carpenter & Son, Old ae rere 


his day is published in royal rite 7 
ROBINSON N'S DESIGNS for ORNAMENTAL 


Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond-street. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Serie 
1. Rural Architecture ; ; or, a Series of De- 
sigus for Ornamental Cottages, Lodges, Dairies, Boat Houses, 
&e. ke. accompanied by Ground Plans and Geometrical Eleva- 
tions. One vol. gto. Price gl. 3s. boards. 

** Cottage Architecure has so material an effect among the 
features ofa country, and occupies $0 conspicnons a place in the 
picture, that it is well to consider what forms are most pleasing 
and least intrusive.’’— Address. 

* Mr. Robinson has taken somewhat of a new ground, er at 
least, he has confined his designs more particalarly te old 
English village style. His subjects are truly fitting tothe et 
proposed. ey are, in the pure sense of the word, elu 8 
of Rural Architecture, in almost every example precticebte, and 
efficient to all the tiation assigned to each. e may add, that 
we should feel gratification in seeing mai  babege designs adopted 
and if we were rich in territory, our villages and farms 5! ould 
certainly owe additional j interest to his picturesque aig gpl 

Somerset House 47. 

2. An attempt to ascertain the Are “or Mic- 
kleham Chirch, in Sarrey, with Remarks on the Architecture 
6f that Building, and accompanied by Plates, illustrative of its 
ee Iu royal gto. price 95s.; or on imperial paper, 

rice Ql, 2s. 

a Ilere we must take our leave of the work, with sincere apd 
unqualified approbation of we taste and judgment with which 
Mr. Kobinsow as executed the renovation of the urch de- 
scribed. is Plates are elegant, and what he says is to the 
purpose.’ »— Gentleman’ 's Magatine for September, 
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In this 8 Tents a Description is given of *the Causes and 








atlanta she the Equations 
nanesere ‘Ave-Maria-lane. 











Symptoms hat Condition of the Spine which is first marked In 2 vole. 8s. 
an apparent Enlargement of the Right Shoulder; with Obser- HE JOURNAL "OF "aN “EXILE. 
vations on the ‘Gymantie Exercises, and jo ona Means that have Printed for Saunders and Otley, British and Foreign Public 
of late been for the of th y, an Library, C 4 Z 
for che Cure o' secular 'Conteactions and Paralytic Aff ~ ee 
OtheLimbe Bete Handsome} oo in 2 vols. 8vo. price 24s 
On May and, will be ‘Published to, be ‘continued Monthly, RIGINES; or Remarks on the Origin of 


THE MAGISTRA’ ATE! r re ritical, Humorons, 
and ne 
{ve often heard be Fig ee law, 
How in the mora they hang and draw, 
And sit in jolivecat after: 
At first | wondered at it much, 
But, oe I’ve found the matter such 
Phat it deserves no laughter 
Published bg Cc. Cc. Stocking 3% Reserecsten seer 5 and to be had of 
sellers in ‘Town and Co: Count try. 


Tandon » t sold by 6 


useful to _ ee 


* The remarks thrown together in bw Vejame ave pe 
correct ; sometimes ve a will, w: not, 
S iy Theclowicat Review, No. 2. = 


several Empires, States, and Cities. 
"Baldwin and &e. 


3 + and all other Booksellers. 


rPHE CLERICAL PORTRAIT. A Study for| Pe 
Printed for. T. Sede Strand ; onl Messrs. Longman and Co. 
el T-Trow. 
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5; containing also 
and Problems in the Avpeatic: “ibe Yauch Eatition 
Printed for Geo. B. 


sal SCHOOLBOY'S MANUAL, & YOUNG 


on fone “hk tA eng Co a Cecien of fei mel 9 


to the corru ions ofthe world. and ofthe eee 
RG a child in the way he should + and when he is 


Printed for J. Hatchard and Son, 197, Piccadilly. 
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APEARITIONSS in Ove Hundred Narrativ 
TED Arollened be HORACE WEEE. ns 
*,* This Collection contains the celebrated Narratives of Ho. 
rth’ 's Tail a Pisce | Sir Johh Sherbroke, Mrs. Veal, the Sasopford 
Bhort, Le tleton, the Demon of Tedworth, Yatton De- 
As of France, Lord Tyrone, Duchess of Mazarine, 
Philp ns Hear Rev, John Wesley. and othé¢rs from Glanvil, 
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JAMES’: ‘NAVAL HISTORY.—The Author 
begs to announce that a new and im ition of this 
Work is in the press, inteuded to be in six volumes 8vo. with 
illustrative diagrams of most of the principal actions; price, to 
subscribers, four guineas. A 
imaccuracies, or bg Gy in the first edition, or con- 
fought subsequently to the com- 
mencement of the war in on ee 
at Bigg’s Westminster Likeary, 53, 
minster, (where a Prospect YS Pe ng specimens - the dia- 
fiz? may be had,) or at ‘the Author’s residence, 12, Chapel 
South Lambeth, will be leon ree poow Beg and, if 
transmitted in time, carefully attended to.—As it is the Author's 
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By the Rev. GEORGE CRO 
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H. K. White's Remains.— The only counties 
The 11th Edition, co a in 1 vol. 2gmo. with ith Pesirait, 


REMAINS ot HENRY KIRKE WHITE, 


selected, with tol rks, and an Accoust 
Life, ‘By ROBERT SOUTHEX, Faq. aa 
Orme, Bro rown, & Green. 


N.B. The property of the Family having’ been invaded, it is 
necessary to state that this and the edition in 2 vols. 8vo. { 

il. 4s. ished come and Co. are the only 
Editi fe by Mr, Southey, and the con- 
tents Stekesed volume. 
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dutention, ia every case where Practicable, to eee the 
and who may have 

deen present in any action, ond wae may not have been named 
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them forwarded to him at the earliest convenience. 











BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 2 vels. crown 8vo. 1 on large paper, 245. 
FE POETICAL WORKS and LETTERS 
of THOMAS GRAY, with a Memoir of his Life and Writ- 
i and a Portrait of the Author. 
Printed for Harding, oon soa Lepard, Ileana eat square, 
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